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Rough Proofs 


Ivory Soap’s beautiful baby is not 
nearly as innocent as she looks. At 
present she carries a competitive 
wallop in each tiny fist. 


vvy 

DeSoto apologizes in its current ad- 
vertisements to the duchess—but if 
she catches a glimpse of the lovely 
young creature photographed in the 
1933 model, she’ll most likely feel 
flattered. 

7, FF 

They are beginning to indict pub- 
lishers and advertisers whose puzzle 
contests don’t measure up to the re- 
quirements of the pure food law. 
Participating in a contest may ulti- 
mately be classified as a hazardous 
occupation for all concerned. 


7? FF 7 
A New York publication which an- 
nounced six months ago that it would 
no longer accept advertising, has 
been discontinued. Others which 
made no announcements may be dis- 
continued later for the same reason. 


vvy 
A learned professor has announced 
that the most important thing about 
an advertisement is the copy. If the 
copy writers could do it, they’d 
promptly confer an LL.D. without a 
moment’s debate. 


vvegy 


“New Processes to Give Punch to 
Cheese Copy.” And all along we 
were hoping it was beer that’ was to 
receive the new processes and the 
new punch. 

, a a. 

The United States Senate, while 
proceeding to legalize beer by modifi- 
eation of the Volstead act, at the 
same time seeks to prohibit its adver- 
tising. This is undoubtedly the sort 
of thing which has caused it to be 
known as “the greatest deliberative 
body in the world.” 


vvgy 

In spite of unfavorable forecasts by 
financial experts, Axton Fisher turns 
up with a profit of over $1,400,000 for 
1932. With Twenty Grand at 10 cents, 
the motto, of course, is “Quick sales 
and small profits.” 


es 9 
Time says the reason left-hand 
pages are seen first, as reported at 
is that the 
right-hand pages are all cluttered up 
with advertising. But the agencies 
will continue just the same to issue 
orders requesting “good right-hand 
page well forward.” 
vvegy 
Equitable Life will continue its 


| policy of using all newspapers in each 


city selected for its advertising. Re- 
porters, advertising salesmen and 
compositors on even the lowliest 
sheet are still life insurance pros- 
pects, Equitable figures. 
- = 
Ascap, otherwise the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, would like to collect a 10 per 
cent copyright fee from all users of 
radio time. You can’t blame the boys 
for trying. 
a 
The William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
is introducing a new chewing-gum 
flavor, licorice. But it will become 
popular with the kids only if it is 
advertised as “lickrish.” 


~~ = 

An ADVERTISING AGE correspondent 
admitted that he was forced to resort 
to the dictionary to determine the 
meaning of “ubiquitous.” Tst, tst, 
tst! Haven’t cross-word puzzles 
scored a better result than that? 

Copy Cus. 

\ 


ASSURE DEALERS’ 
INTEREST IN NEW 
RADIO THRILLER 


Nine Contests Feature New 
Westinghouse Program 


New York, Feb. 2.—When the first 
installment of “The Townsend Mur- 
der Mystery” is presented to radio 
fans Feb. 14, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company will not 
only present “the first important 
full-length detective novel ever pre- 
pared by a famous author exclu- 
sively for radio,” but it will also 
introduce a new Westinghouse 
slogan and will inaugurate the first 
of seven contests for listeners and 
the first of two contests for dealers. 

The serial, written especially for 
radio by Octavus Roy Cohen, will be 
directed by Frank McCormack and 
will include in its cast of 40 a num- 
ber of well known stage figures. It 
will be heard over the basic NBC 
blue network each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evening from 7:45 
to 8 P. M. eastern standard time, 
and also over a supplementary net- 
work of 24 NBC stations in southern, 
western and Pacific coast cities. and 
will run for 18 weeks. 

The unique program will be co- 
ordinated with Westinghouse news- 
paper and magazine advertising, and 
will furnish the basis for an un- 
usually complete dealer merchan- 
dising set-up which includes special 
window displays, giant “news bulle- 
tin” posters, stickers for use on cor- 
respondence, invoices, etc., and four 
page clue sheets which will help 
listeners solve the mysteries pre- 
sented in the program. 


Give 952 Prizes 


To keep listener interest at fever 
heat throughout the 54 broadcasts 
required by the serial, listeners will 
be invited to participate in seven 
bi-weekly contests with a total of 
952 prizes consisting of Westing- 
house merchandise, and valued at 
approximately $10,000. 

Every other Saturday night start- 
ing Feb. 25 will be “contest night,” 
and Jim Hanvey, the detective lead 
in the serial, will ask a question 
which is puzzling him. Listeners 
will be asked to follow the next six 
installments carefully for clues 
which will help solve this problem, 
and will then be given 48 hours in 
which to mail their solutions. 

To insure the presence of every 
Westinghouse appliance dealer in a 
front row seat at the very start of 
the series, the company has informed 
its retail organization that a brand 
new slogan for the Westinghouse 
line has been developed, and will 
be presented publicly for the first 
time in the course of the introduc- 
tory broadcast. To hammer home 
to dealers the value of such adver- 
tising, the company will give 20 
watches to the 20 dealers who cor- 
rectly identify this new slogan and 
write the best letters of 200 words 
or less telling why they like it. 

Having once identified the new 
slogan, dealers will be encouraged 
to make use of the new catch-phrase 
by a second contest in which prizes 
will be awarded for the best letters 
telling exactly how many times the 
new slogan has been mentioned in 
the 54 broadcasts, and how the 


writer has used the slogan in selling 
Westinghouse products. 


A.B.C.Makes Interim 
Statements Optional; 
Studies Trade Areas 


New York, Feb. 1.—Publications 
which are members of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations may now file interim 
quarterly circulation statements with 
the Bureau if they desire, but will 
not be required to furnish these ad- 
ditional statements, the board of di- 
rectors of the A. B. C. determined in 
a resolution adopted at a meeting in 
Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 27. 

At the same time it was decided to 
declare a moratorium of six months, 
during which all publications may 
count subscriptions in arrears up to 
six months as paid, instead of only 
those in arrears less than three 
months, as provided by the rules. 
It was also decided to make no 
changes in present city zone or trad- 
ing territories except by unanimous 
agreement of all newspapers in- 
volved, pending final settlement of 
this vexing problem. 

Hearings on this subject and ad- 
justment of differences between news- 
papers has caused the A. B. C. board 
more trouble than any other busi- 
ness, and the board, together with a 
special committee of five appointed 
since the convention, is determined 
to find a solution speedily through 
the setting up of an arbitrary for- 
mula. 


Old Practice Faulty 


The practice has been for the 
board to arbitrate the claims of the 
morning newspapers, which want the 
boundaries extended, and the even- 
ing papers, which want the trading 
area defined as much smaller, getting 
the opposing factions to agree on a 
middle course. This method, how- 
ever, has more regard for the pub- 
lishers than the advertisers. It tends 
to make each city a law unto itself, 
requires the advertiser to depend 
chiefly upon his own analysis, and 
there is no standardization. 

The two methods thus far favored 
by the committee are to return to 
the geographical formula, defining 
the trading area as the territory en- 
compassed by the city limits, or to 
measure the trading area by the 
density of newspaper circulation. 
The latter method would probably 
be the most helpful to the advertiser, 
but it presents an additional problem 
in that it would probably be unsatis- 
factory to the publishers to have one 
minimum circulation figure used 


EXPLAINS ACTION 


P. L. Thomson, A. B. C. president 


throughout the country. That means 
that to make the method acceptable 
the density of circulation within 
city limits would have to be deter- 
mined and a fixed percentage of that 
figure used to measure the bound- 
aries of the trading area. 

For example, if the definition is 
made that the trading area comprises 
that territory in which the density 
of circulation does not fall below 50 
per cent of the density of circulation 
within the city proper, and if the 
density of circulation within the city 
is 32 per cent, the line beyond which 
the density of circulation falls be- 
low 16 per cent marks the boundary 
of the trading area. 

The committee in charge of this 
work, appointed since the convention, 
comprises T. F. Driscoll, Armour & 
Co., Chicago, chairman; Howard 
Stodghill, Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times; John Cowles, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; W. C. D’Arcy, 
D’Arey Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, and Donald B. Douglas, Quak- 
er Oats Company, Chicago. 

The committee is interested in se- 

(Continued on page 12) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Ewald Heads A. F. A. Program Committee 
New York, Feb. 3.—Edgar Kobak, A. F. A. president, today announced 
appointment of Henry T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, as 
chairman of the program committee for the meeting in Grand Rapids, 


May 25-28. 


He will be assisted by Lee Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 


and Earle J. Freeman, advertising director, Kellogg Company, as vice- 


chairmen. 


Four A’s to Meet in Washington 


New York, Feb. 3.—The sixteenth annual convention of American 


Association of Advertising Agencies will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 


Washington, D. C., May 11-12. 


Further Cigarette Price Cuts Seen 
New York, Feb. 3.—A further slash in the wholesale price of cigarettes, 
bringing the cost to dealers down to $5.40 a thousand, will shortly be 
announced by the big four in the industry, it is reliably reported here. 
The slash is said to be intended not only to drive the ten-cent brands from 


the large volume market, but also to recapture “roll your own” business. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
GROUP TO REVIEW 
COPY COMPLETED. 


Aim to Raise Ethical Tone 
of Advertising 


New York, Feb. 1—The machinery 
with which organized advertising will 
raise its’ standards and forestall pos- 
sible governmental censorship 
through self-regulation, the advertis- 
ing review committee sponsored by 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, will be 
ready to function within 30 days, it 
was announced following a meeting 
of the committee here yesterday. 

It was decided the committee 
would begin its work without ap- 
pointing the “five additional mem- 
bers of recognized standing and 
good repute, but not connected with 
advertising and publishing,” called 
for in the original plan announced at 
the A. N. A. convention last May. If 
practical experience should indicate 
later that the inclusion of the aca- 
demic voice is necessary or desir- 
able, action will be taken accord- 
ingly. 

Otherwise, the membership will 
comprise five members appointed by 
the A. N. A., five by the A. A. A. A, 
and five publishing executives se- 
lected by the first two groups. The 
present personnel, permanently ap- 
pointed, includes: 

A. N. A.: Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; Lee H. Bris- 
tol, Bristol-Meyers Company; Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute; Ken R. Dyke, Johns- 
Manville Corporation., and Stuart 
Peabody, The Borden Company. 

A. A. A. A.: Raymond Rubicam, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.; J. K. Fra- 
ser, The Blackman Company; Wil- 
liam H. Johns, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc.; A. W. Erickson, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., and H. S. 
Gardner, Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Publishers Named 


Publishers: Frank _  Braucher, 
Crowell Publishing Company; Fred 
A. Healy, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Edgar Kobak, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; John C. Ster- 
ling, McCall Company, and Louis 
Wiley, The New York Times. . 

Mr. Butler was elected permanent 
chairman of the committee. Paul B. 
West, managing director of the A. 
N. A., and John Benson, president, 
A. A. A. A., will cooperate with the 
group. Mr. West served as secre- 
tary of yesterday’s meeting. 

An executive committee compris- 
ing Messrs. Butler, Bristol, Braucher 
and Erickson, was appointed to go 
over detailed plans for operation, 
preparatory to submitting them to 
the members for approval. 

Warmly endorsing the principle 
that advertising is quite capable of 
handling its own ethical problems, 
the membership agreed to proceed in 
accordance with a tentative plan al- 
ready drawn up. It provides for the 
utilization of the National Better 
Business Bureau as the agency for 
handling violations of the standards 
of practice adopted in May by the 
A. N. A. and the A. A. A. A. If no 
satisfactory agreement can be 
reached between the bureau and the 
advertiser, agent or publisher, an 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


February 4, 1933 


appeal can be made to the review 
committee. 


Gives Aims of Group 


The aims and interests of the com- 
mittee were revealed by a spokes- 
man who said: 

“Advertising is a $2,000,000,000 in- 
dustry, widely effective in distribut- 
ing goods, widely influential in rais- 
ing standards of living, a large fac- 
tor also in supporting financial credit 
and in making cheaply available cur- 
rent literature and news. It is a 
constructive business and will in- 
evitably be kept so, either by outside 
control or by self-regulation. It is 
up to the advertising world to say 
which. 

“Advertising has an obligation to 
itself and to the public. It should 
protect itself against loss of confi- 
dence on the part of readers. Even 
if copy appeal reflects the level of 
commercial standards, it differs from 
personal negotiations in being a 
public offer or pledge, made in a 
public medium involving responsibil- 
ity to the public. 

“In the main, advertised products 
are honestly promoted. Were they 
not, advertising never could have at- 
tained the volume it now has nor 
have exerted the influence so famil- 
iar to us all. It is a minority of ad- 
vertising which offends and gives a 
distorted impression that all adver- 
tising is untrue or to be discounted 
by the reader. 


More Artificiality 


“During recent years, the sale of 
merchandise has become more and 
more artificial. Competition in many 
lines is becoming a competition in 
selling schemes. The goods may be 
identical in worth and in price, and 
yet they compete sharply in ideas 
employed, in promotion methods 
used, in inducements offered. This 


may not be economically sound, but 
it is unquestionably legitimate. 
“Since the business collapse of 
three years ago, sales rivalry has 
grown even fiercer and more artifi- 
cial. Standards have been lowered; 
pretensions have increased. React- 
ing to changed conditions, advertis- 
ing, too, has become more artificial. 
Some of it undermines competition, 
misrepresents, distorts, if not the 
facts, a true perspective of them. 
Too Much Pseudo-Science 


“Pseudo-science has been used in 
a way which scandalizes the scien- 
tific mind; obsolete and discredited 
authorities are quoted; laboratory 
tests recited which do not apply to 
actual use. The testimony of scien 
tists in favor of products they exam- 
ine or support has led by natural 
stages to the purchased testimony 
of laymen, sometimes in favor of 
anything, whether used by them or 
not. 

“The practices which confuse the 
public and discredit advertising have 
come about so insidiously, one step 
at a time, under the pressure of 
competition, that we are aroused at 
no one stage of the process. The 
public is gradually inured, its sensi- 
bilities are not shocked. It may 
even be amused and intrigued. But 
thoughtful publishers and advertis- 
ing men have been watching the 
process with grave concern, fearing 
a revulsion on the part of readers 
and a serious loss of influence in 
advertising. 

“There seems to be an interest- 
ing parallel between the new era of 
modern advertising technique and 
the financial situation. Financial 
leaders built up in their own minds 
and in the minds of many others the 
illusion that the old principles of 
sound value, good faith and fair 
play had yielded place to some 


quicker or more ingenious road to 
results. Finance has paid a dear 
price for its illusion. Advertising 
may do so, too.” 

The code which the review com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, will 
seek to enforce was drawn by a joint 
committee from the A. N. A. and the 
A. A. A. A., headed by Mr. Butler, 
which began the study of advertis- 
ing problems nearly three years ago. 
It labels as tending to discredit ad- 
vertising the following practices: 


Condemns These Practices 


False statements or misleading ex- 
aggerations. 

Indirect misrepresentation of a 
product or service through distor- 
tion of details, either editorially or 
pictorially. 

Statements or suggestions offen- 
sive to public decency. 

Statements which tend to under- 
mine an industry by attributing to 
its products, generally, faults and 
weaknesses true only of a few. 

Price claims that are misleading. 

Pseudo-scientific advertising, in- 
cluding claims insufficiently sup- 
ported by accepted authority or that 
distort the true meaning or applica- 
tion of a statement made by profes- 
sional or scientific authority. 

Testimonials which do not reflect 
the real choice of a competent wit- 
ness. 

The value of the review commit- 
tee will not be gauged solely by the 
number and disposition of cases car- 
ried to its jurisdiction. Its function 
will also be to add weight and au- 
thority to the decisions of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, 
thereby enlarging the scope of that 
body’s usefulness, and to discourage 
litigation in the face of the weight 
of professional opinion. 
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HARLAN INDICTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR 
POOR SALES JOB 


To the Editor: We think we have 
discovered one of the reasons why 
business is as bad as it is for some 
newspapers. 

Why is it that newspaper men as 
a group are such poor salesmen of 
their own services? 

As purchasers of upwards of a half 
million dollars in newspaper space 
annually, we have an opportunity to 
contact most of the large newspapers 
in the country as well as scores of 
the smaller ones. It is interesting 
to note that even in these times 
newspapers, as a rule, do nothing to 
get you back into their columns after 
cancellation is received. After can- 
celling a schedule, the chances are 
eight to one that we will not even 
receive a letter asking us why we 
cancelled or urging us to continue. 
We can stay out of a paper for 
months without ever receiving a 
solicitation or any suggestion that 
the time may be ripe for us to do 
some more advertising. 

This frame of mind on the part of 
newspaper business managers and 
advertising managers is a little dif- 
ficult for one to understand who has 
been raised in the business of mer- 
chandising and selling items where 
there is never any letup in an en- 
deavor to get orders. 


An Experiment 


Being somewhat curious as to the 
reason why newspaper men seem to 
regard it above them to ask an old 
customer to return to their columns, 
I walked into a newspaper office the 
other day and the following incident 
occurred. Incidentally, this par- 
ticular newspaper grew fat in times 
of prosperity and in 1930 completed 
a new plant, imposing enough to 
house the city’s largest bank. It has 
no competition and is located in a 
city that is now pretty hard hit by 
unemployment but where there is 
still enough activity to warrant the 
newspaper going after certain types of 
business which it is not carrying. 

Upon entering the imposing front 
office of the newspaper, I found a 
room of immense proportions, large 
enough to accommodate 30 or 40 
desks and from the vacant chairs 
staring at me, I assumed that at one 
time they had had nearly that many 
front office workers. Now there are 
exactly four people in the room, the 
empty desks bearing mute evidence 
of the days of prosperity, reminding 
the few workers who are left of their 
departed buddies. 

Upon asking to see the business 
manager, the young lady at the coun- 
ter turned around and yelled to him 
upon which that gentleman appeared 
from the back office and _ strolled 
leisurely to the counter. Upon find- 
ing that I was a former customer his 
countenance took on a slight gleam 
of interest but still he did not invite 
me back to the imposing inner sanc- 
tum from whence he directs the 
newspaper’s activities. 

I asked him if he was still inter- 
ested in carrying our display adver- 
tising schedule. “Why yes, of course, 
why do you ask?” he said. I said I 
didn’t know whether he was or not 
because after we discontinued we 
never heard from him and neither 
did his representative call on us. 
Then this classic answer, “Well, we 
did not write or see you because we 
didn’t think there would be much use 
in asking you to continue with us.” 

That’s the attitude, it seems to me, 
that is driving many businesses 
farther and farther into the red each 
day. It is the depression psychology, 
the frame of mind that is probably 
doing more to retard business activ- 
ity than all other factors combined. 
Yet this fellow and thousands of 
others like him, many of whom ! 
have contacted in the past two years, 
still wonder why business is bad. 

Mac HARLAN, 
Advertising Director, 
Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Traffic Study 
To Continue As 
Joint Program 


New York, Feb. 2.—Directors of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers meeting with representatives 
of the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion here Monday voted to continue 
for another calendar year the joint 
sponsorship by the two associations 
of the Harvard University fellow- 
ship, the Albert Russel Erskine Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research. 

New committees are now being 
formed by both groups to direct this 
year’s activity. The work will be 
financed by individual subscriptions 
from A. N. A. members who are 
large users of outdoor space and the 
Outdoor Advertising Association. 

The research which is now cen- 
tered in the bureau was begun by 
the A. N. A. in 1930, during which 
year the association expended $6,000 
on the study. The jointly sponsored 
fellowship was established in No- 
vember, 1931, and a report on the 
work of the ensuing year was a fea- 
ture of the convention of the A. N. A. 
last November. 


Oklahoma Planning 


Numerous Sales Taxes 


Bills have been introduced into 
the Oklahoma legislature providing 
for a four and one-half cent tax on 
packages of 20 cigarettes; a 20 per 
cent tax on the retail price of cigars; 
a 10 per cent tax on the retail price 
of cosmetics; a 50 per cent tax on 
the wholesale price of syrups used 
for beverages; a 20 per cent tax on 
the retail price of bottled fountain 
drinks; and a tax of five cents per 
square foot on highway outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Merchants and manufacturers in 
the state are vigorously opposing all 
of these proposed taxes. 


Realsilk Inaugurates 
New Feature on NBC 


A new program featuring the Real- 
silk house of representative, with 
Dr. Pratt as speaker and Dr. Sher- 
man as clerk, will be inaugurated by 
Realsilk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
over a coast to coast NBC-WJZ net- 
work, Sunday, Feb. 5, at 9:15 central 
standard time. 

Vincent Lopez and his orchestra 
will provide the music and Charley 
Lyons will do the announcing. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, is in 
charge of the program. 


Lee Makes Suggestion 


Ivy Lee, publicity counselor, told 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York last week that he thought it 
advisable for national advertisements 
appearing in a variety of publica- 
tions at the same time to be varied 
as to copy, instead of merely repeat- 
ing the same appeal. 


Victor Uses New Lamp 


Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Ia., has announced that 
its new model 10FH may be secured 
equipped with a new Mazda lamp of 
500 watt, 100 volt rating, which is 
said to be the most powerful lamp 
of its size yet developed. 


Has Plane Exhibit 


Models picked as winners in an 
international model airplane contest 
conducted by Popular Aviation, Chi- 
cago, are being displayed at Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. Final prize 
winners will be selected from the 46 
models shown. 


Release Dorlo Copy 


Aubrey & Moore, Chicago, have re- 
leased magazine and newspaper copy 
for Dorlo, Inc., Chicago, hair dye, a 
new account, after initiating a radio 
campaign. Newspapers will be added 
as new territory is opened. 


Thordarson Appoints 


Thordarson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago, to 
direct advertising of its transformer 
ignition coil. Automotive papers 
will be used. 


Carman Starts Agency 

J. D. Carman Advertising has been 
established at 914 Eleventh St., Mo- 
desto, Cal. 
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pacific Coast - * * a mild year-rouns — 
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= HATS OFF Zo CLAYTON ERNST . 


be 
— Why? Because he is editor of Open Road for Boys; 
1 the @ because he has built the magazine editorially with such 
n. skill, such understanding of the juvenile mind, such ap- 
Ry preciation of boy psychology, that its growth has been 
thich e phenomenal, UP, UP, up! Here is a wanted magazine, 
6,000 growing even in these times on sheer editorial merit, e 
~ faster and faster, stronger and stronger, until now we 
: ihe can make this surprising announcement— 
fea- 
: * CIRCULATION G ANTEE » 
axes 
into 
riding qT N. CR EA SED 
iX On 
0 per 
gars; 
price 
aX On. 
i TO 
intain 
‘$ per 
; oo0°o 
ng al 2 2 5 y 
Surprising indeed to find a magazine gaining circulation today—not surpris- 
NBC ing for Open Road for Boys. | Proudly we announce now an average guaran- 
 Real- tee of 225,000 net paid over the one year period commencing July, 1933, 
=— issue! Rebate backed? Yes indeed! Same low rate? Yes indeed! Same 
dod editorial policy? More and better still! And always a magazine of incredible 
z net: responsiveness. And free color on larger schedules. Strength, power, results! 
| That's Open Road for Boys. . 
hestra 
ered SOUND STUFF 
“is in Circulation men rub their eyes and wonder at this growth. Advertisers rub 
their hands and cheer at results. But there's no secret to it. It's a case sim- 
on ply of editorial aptitude, of knowing boys and giving them—not what we want 
> oe to read, not what you want to read—but just exactly and precisely what they 
ght it want to read! 
ements 
ublica- 
varied 
= THE OUTSTANDING BOYS MAGAZINE 
mp 
ration, 
a thai Few magazines in all America can match the advertising growth of Open Road for 
~ + Boys. Our advertisers include many of the biggest names in industry. Advertis- 
1 lamp ing revenue for 1932 was less than 5% off from peak figures! In 1933 we're going to 
smash the records. First on your juvenile list—beyond any possible question—Open 
t 
_ Road for Boys! 
contest 
arshall 
1 prize DECEMBER ISSUE CIRCULATION WAS OVER 223,000! 
py Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
lave re- 
er copy 
' dye, a 
a radio 
os een BOYS 
nts 
ufactur- ~ BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
en E. A. Piller AD S. GLEASON, Advertising Manager H allett E. Cole 
ago, 
yl 130 Newbury St. 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 218 Haas Bldg. 
ncy CHICAGO 
1as been James T. Carr 
St., Mo- 


| 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Are Rotogravure 


The shrinkage in the volume of 
newspaper rotogravure advértising 
has been far greater than that of 
other classifications. In view of the 
attractiveness and other advantages 
of this particular form of newspaper 
advertising, what’s the explanation? 

Most advertisers and agencies feel 
that rates are out of line, and that 
lack of uniformity in the establish- 
ment of roto rates penalizes the ad- 
vertiser in many cases. Paying 
more, in proportion, for rotogravure 
in one city than another tends to 
discourage the advertiser from using 
this medium widely. 

The thing that causes trouble is 
the variation in the point of view 
of newspaper publishers with re- 
spect to who should carry the costs 
of producing their rotogravure pic- 
ture sections. Undoubtedly readers 
like this feature, but there seems to 
be a tendency to charge the whole 
operation to the advertiser who uses 
it. At least a part of the expense, it 
seems to those who have given con- 
sideration to the problem, should be 
charged to the editorial and circula- 
tion budgets. 

An agency executive who was re- 
cently analyzing rotogravure rates 
in a number of cities found that the 
differential over the black-and-white 
display rates ranged all the way from 
20 to 300 per cent. In the first in- 
stance the publisher was probably 
offering a bargain, and in the second 


Rates Too High? 


he was putting up an obstacle to nor- 
mal use of his rotogravure sections. 
The average premium was about 100 
per cent. 

When the managers of the roto- 
gravure departments of newspapers, 
who now have an association, meet 
next to consider this department of 
newspaper advertising, it would un- 
doubtedly pay them to put rates first 
on their agenda, because there is no 
cther subject which looms so large 
from the standpoint of making roto- 
gravure more usable to the adver- 
tiser. A reasonable attitude on the 
subject of what the traffic will bear 
in terms of a premium over black 
and white, and the establishment of 
some uniform method of fixing the 
rates for rotogravure space, would 
go far toward solving the problems 
with which this field is now con- 
fronted. 

Advertisers and agency men are 
interested in roto, and feel that it 
has certain advantages which recom- 
mend it for many kinds of advertis- 
ing. They are not using it as much 
as formerly simply because they don’t 
believe that rates are in line with 
the charges made for other kinds of 
newspaper space and service. It 
ought to be possible to establish a 
reasonable basis for the determina- 
tion of rates, which would be profit- 
able to the publishers and at the 
same time give the advertiser the 
impression that roto is a good buy. 


Copy Is Not a One-Man Job 


Dr. Henry C. Link, whose analysis 
of the effectiveness of advertising was 
reported at a recent meeting of the 
New York chapter of the American 
Marketing Society, concluded that 
copy is the most important factor in 
advertising, outranking size of space, 
color, position and other considera- 
tions. 

In studying the effectiveness of 
individual advertisements, psycholo- 
gists, Dr. Link reported, found that 
those which told a good story regis- 
tered much more effectively than 
others, so that the explanation for 
most of the variations in results was 
the copy factor. 

Before accepting this result liter- 
ally, however, it ought to be empha- 
sized that there is a difference be- 
tween the idea which copy presents 
and the copy-writing job proper. It 
frequently happens that the mer- 
chandising plan back of a campaign 
makes copy-writing almost automatic. 
The importance and interest of the 
basic theme immediately capture the 
imagination and interest of the read- 
er. The advertisement, in that case, 
is news, which is read with the same 


interest that any other news article 
is received. 

ADVERTISING AGE has frequently em- 
phasized the importance of the copy 
job, and the necessity for having the 
best brains of the business repre- 
sented in this department of adver- 
tising. But mere skill in marshaling 
words doesn’t make the most effec- 
tive copy if the product or the plan 
lacks something which will insure an 
effective appeal to the public. 

The right idea may be based on 
design, package, application, terms 
or method of distribution; it may 
grow out of a promotion idea, such 
as a contest; or a new value added 
by a guarantee. The copywriter who 
is given a live idea to work with has 
a comparatively easy task, to which 
he can devote himself with real en- 
thusiasm. 

The copy department, therefore, 
should not be regarded as responsible 
for the entire result, but the plan 
and the idea on which copy is based 
should be developed as a group en- 
terprise, to which everyone con- 
cerned with the success of the cam- 
paign will have an opportunity to 
contribute. 


Information 
for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE, 


No. 457. Mass Plan Advertising. 


The purpose of this book is to 
place in convenient form data on 
sampling and distribution as it is 
offered through members of the Ad- 
vertising Distributors of America. It 
describes the various types of serv- 
ice available, also information about 
the association’s research, merchan- 
dising, planning and estimating facili- 
ties. Estimated costs for sampling 
in a total of 5,000 towns and cities 
are included with data on each town. 


No. 449. Current Buying Indices of 
Magazine Readers. 


This booklet, detailing the results 
of a Percival White study of readers 
of nine leading women’s magazines, 
contains a wealth of material which 
should interest every advertiser. De- 
tailed tabulations indicate what ap- 
pliances each reader has, what types 
of groceries and what brands are pur- 
chased, how many members of the 
family are employed, what they do, 
and whether they are working part 
time or full time, etc. Published by 
True Story Magazine. 


445. The Negro Market. 


“This market, containing approxi- 
mately one-tenth of our population, 
must be capably understood and ap- 
pealed to on its own terms” is the 
contention of this 40-page illustrated 
book issued by W. B. Ziff Co. 
The reasons for “the isolation and 
self-sufficiency of the American Ne 
gro” are shown in terms of his life 
history as a consumer. His institu- 
tions, occupations, manner of living 
and his buying are described as be- 
ing distinct and isolated. Figures on 
various divisions of this market are 
included. 


No. 433. WLW—“The Nation’s Sta- 
tion” 


This unusual envelope-folder 
might well be called “proofs,” since 
much of the material in it consists 
of facsimile reproductions of letters 
commenting on the results derived 
from commercial broadcasting over 
WLW, Cincinnati. Other interesting 
material in the folder gives WLW 
coverage and circulation, analyzes 
mail response to individual pro- 
grams, gives much valuable informa- 
tion about the station and outlines 
the services of the station’s sales 
promotion department. 


No. 446. The Shadow of a Man. 


“There was once a Sacred Number, 
and its name was LHighty-five,” this 
booklet by Redbook Magazine asserts, 
pointing out that advertisers once 
thought 85 per cent of all purchases 
were made by women. “Today, the 
Sacred Number is losing its punch. 
The true buying unit is The Family.” 
The attractive booklet contains re- 
productions of the current series of 
advertisements in advertising papers 
which Redbook Magazine has used to 
stress this point. 


No. 448. “Who They Are;” “What 
They Own;” “What They Pay;” 
“Are They Buying Now?” 


This interesting booklet published 
by Cosmopolitan Magazine contains 
detailed information on the incomes, 
buying habits, magazine preferences 
and other pertinent subjects of con- 
sumers, based upon 132,527 personal 
interviews made by R. L. Polk & Co., 
with housewives in Pittsburgh, Co- 
Ilmbus, Fresno, Richmond, Seattle 
and Charleston, W. Va. The booklet 
contains a wealth of detailed infor- 
mation, and many valuable charts. 
It shows the standing of 15 national 
magazines, as indicated by 24 basic 
factors, and also includes 11 other 
factors. 


THE PULLING POWER OF ADVERTISING 


Ballyhoo. 


"Have you that beauty cream that the scientist discovered by 
accident while washing his hands?" 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Nordhem Did No Work 
for Campbell Soup 


To the Editor: While the article 
on Ivan B. Nordhem in your Jan. 28 
issue was in general correct, we wish 
to point out that the name of the 
company he started was changed, 
about ten years ago, from Ivan B. 
Nordhem Company to Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Agency of America, Inc., 
not General Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America. 

Mr. Nordhem put the first big 
bread campaigns on the market, ad- 
vertising Ward’s Tip Top Bread, us- 
ing the name Ward wherever they 
had their own plants, and, in over 
100 other cities, using the name of 
the local baker; but he had nothing 
to do with the Campbeli Soup Com- 
pany, which never used poster ad- 
vertising until recently. 

The president of our company is 
L. P. Scoville, Jr., who resides in 
Pittsburgh, and the writer is execu- 
tive vice-president. 

CoLvER GORDON, 

Vice-president, Outdoor Advertising 

Agency of America, Inc., 
New York. 
- = F 


Jay Mason Approves 


Aid to Unemployed 
To the Editor: I think you are 
entitled to a round of applause for 
throwing open your classified col- 
umns to unemployed men. It is a 
splendid service to men who need 
help and I think it should go a long 
way toward permanently fixing you 
and your publication in their affec- 
tions and respect. 
Jay E. MAson, 
Publishing Director, The Business 
Week, New York. 


7, ¥ 


All Is Quiet on 


the Western Front 

To the Editor: We missed the 
particular issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
in which you gave the volume of 
advertising for the general maga- 
zines for January, and for the year 
1932. We find the usual summary 
of the advertising in the agricultural 
publications in the issue of the 21st. 


If you have covered the general 
magazines we missed out on it, as 
we were watching for it with our 
well known eagle eye, and wanted 
to make use of the information. 
Won’t you strain a point and send 
us an extra copy of the issue which 
contained this dope? We inclose 
ten cents in stamps—which were 
good at last accounts. Should pay- 
ment be stopped, draw on us—but 
don’t “draw” one of your machine 
guns. 
GeorceE D. MITCHELL, 
Managing Editor, The Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 
VV F 


Information Wanted 

To the Editor: Can you direct us 
to any publications issued in the in- 
terest of wrecked cars, used car parts 
departments, or junk parts, as in bus- 
iness? 

Rypver & Company, INc., 
Steubenville, O. 
- 


One Number Missing 

To the Editor: In order that our 
copies of ADVERTISING AGE may be kept 
in a more permanent form, we bind 
the completed volumes. The Feb. 20, 
1932, issue is missing in our set. 

If you will supply us with a copy 
of this issue, we shall indeed appre- 
ciate the courtesy. 

M. H. PretscnH, 

Librarian, School of Business, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 
vvy 
Is Interested in 
the Quality League 

To the Editor: I was interested 
to note in your Jan. 14 issue that the 
Quality League of America is run- 
ning a campaign to turn the public’s 
mind from price to quality merchan- 
dise. 

This is in line with the work we 
are doing for some of our clients and 
I would appreciate it if you could 
give me some further information 
about the above organization and 
their plans, also their address in case 
we should care to get in touch with 


them. 
H. D. Kerr, 
The Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


On the Subject of Turning 


Off This or That 


Somewhere on the radio dial, some comedian 
in the midst of his quips and gags, suddenly says: 


“Don’t you think we ought to say something 
now about our product?”’ 


At which point some “inspired” audience, aud- 
ible but invisible, sets up a laugh. 


And this probably causes the real audience, also 
invisible but not “inspired”, to begin to think. 


‘“‘What is it all about? Why does this man 
feel it necessary to crack fifty jokes before he 
feels that he dare say one serious word about 
what he is trying to sell? Is this just a more 
subtle way of trying to sell it? Or is he afraid 
that somebody will turn him off?’’ 


* * * * * * * * 


In either case, it is high time that True Story 
Magazine, which may be said (to use the radio 
verbiage) to be “sponsoring” these pages, said 
something about its product. 


True Story Magazine has thus far assumed a 
comparatively modest part in an incomparably 
éreat subject. That subject is the wage-earning, 
ae masses of America, to which the fac- 
tories of America have now found that they must 
turn for their volume of sales. 


And at this point, it might be well to recall 
that you great executives of America are the ones 
who changed these millions upon millions of 
working people from a labor commodity to a 
mass market. You were the ones who raised 
wages, shortened hours, and even kept wages up 
when everything else went down so that this 
mass market would continue to be able to buy 
what you had to sell. 


You even taught them through your advertis- 
ing to want more things. You raised their 
cultural standards in order to fit your mass 
‘production needs. So this, then, is your invest- 
ment, a tremendous investment in the business 
of living and of making and selling things by 
which to live. 


Now where does True Story Magazine fit into 
this picture? 


True Story Magazine happens to be read by 
some two million people, most of whom belong 
to the wage-earner class. It happens to offer the 
penetration point and quite frequently reaches 
the reading interest of millions more. 


It has the largest news stand circulation in the 
world. Its readers pay more for it—far more— 


than they would have to pay for nearly any other 
magazine that is printed. 


So they must want it. And there must be a 
reason why they want it. When they are earning 
money and spending money, apparently one of 
the first things they buy at their news stand or 
their drug store is True Story Magazine. 


What is it, then, that makes this one magazine 
of such vital interest to this great mass of people? 
You are not so vitally interested in the magazines 
you buy. You probably don’t look at them half 
of the time. 


ok * * * * * * * 


The answer is that people that work with their 
minds have plenty of means for expression for 
what goes on in their minds. But people who 
work with their hands have very little. 


And all people must have some outlet for ex- 
pression. They must find in what they read 
some true measure of what is going on within 
themselves. 


True Story happens to offer that outlet to those 
masses. It is a magazine that was never con- 
ceived or planned. It isa magazine that has never 
been edited except for truthfulness. Its writers 
are its readers. And we always know what its 
readers want because they write it. 


We could tell yousome interesting stories about 
True Story Magazine. It is not literature. Not 
by the farthest stretch of the imagination could 
its stories fit into the various moods and fancies 
or rise to the beautiful climaxes of the stories in 
other magazines. 


But it is real. So real that sometimes it hurts. 


And that is the deepest secret of True Story 
Magazine. The man who works with his hands 
(and his wife and his family) must cling to the 
eternal verities of life, must cling to the faith that 
right is right and that virtue of spirit will find its 
material reward. When you work with your 
hands instead of with your scheming mind, 
there is nothing else to cling to. 


And trying to cling to the old standards of faith 
may not be such a dumb thing to do after all. 


At any rate that is why True Story Magazine 
is so truly a great magazine for the people it 
serves. 


And that is also why, in building your mass 
sales of worthy niger oon True Story is so ex- 
ceptionally capable of serving you. 
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WALLACE FERRY, 
AGENCY CHIEF, 
DIES IN CRASH 


Was Noted “As Exponent of 
Market Research 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2.—The 
death of Wallace J. Ferry, founder 
and president of Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company, Thursday evening, 
Jan. 26, of injuries received in an 
automobile crash earlier that day 
deprived Kansas City of one of its 
pioneer advertising agents, and mid- 
dle western advertising of an impor- 
tant figure. He was 51 years old. 

Founding the present agency busi- 
ness almost 25 years ago with Clar- 
ence P. Hanly, Mr. Ferry watched the 
company, which initially served half 
a dozen local merchants, expand to 
the proportions of a national agency, 
with offices in New York, Chicago, 
and Rock Island, Ill., in addition to 
the local office. 

Two outstanding campaigns with 
which Mr. Ferry was closely identi- 
fied were those of Long-Bell Lumber 
Company and the H. D. Lee Mercan- 
tile Company. 

Mr. Ferry suggested to Long-Bell 
that the company’s lumber be trade 
marked, this suggestion resulting in 
what is believed to have been the 
first effort to sell a product of this 
nature under a trade name. 


Believed in Research 


It was also in his work for this 
account that the agency head made 
effective use of one of his strong- 
est convictions—that thorough and 
complete market analysis and re- 
search should precede sales effort. 
Under his direction, a member of 
the agency staff travelled exten- 
sively for several months on behalf 
of this account, visiting retailers, 
and gathering information on the 
demand for the product, as well as 
the best methods of approaching the 
market. 

Upon completion of this trip, Mr. 
Ferry personally directed compila- 
tion and analysis of the mass of 
data gathered, and then ordered the 
campaign prepared, writing much of 
the copy himself. 

His inherent belief in the neces- 
sity for a thorough knowledge of all 
marketing factors before beginning 
the actual selling job was again evi- 
denced in the handling of the Union- 
all account of H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company. 

In this instance also the prelim- 
inary inquiry was carried to lengths 
that were then considered extraordi- 
nary, although generally accepted 
now. Paul Kendall, then a member 
of the agency staff, now advertising 
manager of the Long-Bell company, 
spent months gathering information 
about the work garment from the 
“using end” of the industry and from 
retailers, and thus developed an ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
gram which was credited with mak- 
ing Unionalls the best known work 
garment in the country. 


Named Director 


Principally as a recognition of his 
services, Mr. Ferry was made a di- 
rector of this company by H. D. Lee, 
the company’s head, and retained 
that post for several years, until he 
retired because of his belief that 
younger men in the Lee organiza- 
tion should be recognized and pro- 
moted in his place. 

Other unusual campaigns with 
which Mr. Ferry was closely con- 
nected included that of Southern 
Pine Association, in which associa- 
tion he held the title of advertising 
manager, and the municipal advertis- 
ing campaigns of New Orleans and 
Kansas City, as well as the unique 
campaign for the opening of the 
“made” city, Longview, Wash., an 
enterprise of the lumber company. 

Although he did not take as much 
direct interest in individual cam- 
paigns in recent years as formerly, 
he was in close touch with details 


Wallace J. Ferry 


of the recent Skelly Oil Company 
campaign placed through the agency, 
featuring “tailor-made” gasoline. 

By the terms of Mr. Ferry’s will, 
his stock in the agency is to be sold 
to the company itself or to members 
of the organization within six months 
of his death, and it is likely that ar- 
rangements for the sale of his hold- 
ings to members of his organization 
will be made within a short time. 

Mr. Ferry is survived by his widow 
and a son, Wallace Lee. 


“Extension Magazine” 
Goes on the Air 


Hugh J. Blakely, advertising di- 
rector of Extension Magazine, Chi- 
cago, published by the Catholic Ex- 
tension Society of America, has an- 
nounced that beginning Feb. 5 the 
magazine will be on the air each Sun- 
day afternoon from 2.30 until 3 
o’clock over Station WBBM, Chicago, 
with a series of religio-historical 
dramas featuring “Lives of Early 
American Missionaries,” such as 
Pere Marquette and other well- 
known missionary pioneers. 


Curtis Publishing 
Net Is $5,567,000 

Net profit of Curtis Publishing 
Company and its distributing sub- 
sidiary for 1932 was $5,567,905 after 
depreciation, federal taxes and other 
charges, the company’s report re- 
veals. This was equal to $6.19 a 
share on the 900,000 no par value $7 
preferred stock of the company. 

In 1931 the company reported net 
profit of $12,217,288. Current assets 
at the end of last year were $33,438,- 
464 and current liabilities $6,926,637. 


Buys Piggly Wiggly 

Chicago Piggly Wiggly, Inc., which 
has just purchased the Chicago 
stores of Great Lakes Piggly Wiggly 
Company, has been granted a fran- 
chise to operate Piggly Wiggly stores 
in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
Albert H. Morrill, president of 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 
and Piggly Wiggly Corporation, has 
announced. 


Caruthers Is Agent 


F. Porter Caruthers, formerly as- 
sistant business manager of New 
York Herald Tribune, and before 
that advertising manager of the 
Tribune, New York Evening Post 
and other papers, has organized a 
sales and advertising promotion 
service with offices at 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Asks Better Addressing 


Arthur C. Lueder, Chicago post- 
master, has called attention of pub- 
lishers and advertisers to the fact 
that failure to give local addresses in 
copy slows up mail delivery, and fre- 
quently results in mail being re- 
turned to the sender or sent to the 
dead letter office. 


Watts Names Basford 


Watts Regulator Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., has placed its account 
with G. M. Basford Company, New 
York. 


Crawford Is Married 


William Crawford, advertising 
manager of Bedford, Ind., Daily 
Times, and Mary Doyle, Terre Haute, 
were married Jan. 27. 


CHICAGO'S ART 
ON PARADE IN 
FIRST EXHIBIT 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—With a plea for 
better art work in advertising and 
for far more latitude for the artist, the 
First Annual Exhibition of the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago opened at 
Marshall Field & Co. today, being 
introduced by a joint meeting of the 
ciub and Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil. 

E. Willis Jones, of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, president of the 
Art Directors Club, explained the 
line of thought back of the exhibit, 
Charles R. Prilik, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee, being indisposed. 

“The chief aim,” said Mr. Jones, 
“ig to raise art standards to the 
plane of several years back. The 
second is to prove that all of the 
good artists haven’t gone to New 
York.” 

He said art has a definite role to 
play in advertising and that it is 
unsound economics to reduce its cost 
to the point where the effectiveness 
of the entire investment is jeopard- 
ized. Nevertheless there has been a 
strong tendency in that direction, he 
asserted. 

He explained that while in this 
initial exhibit there are no prizes 
and no honorable mentions, neverthe- 
less each entry had to win a place 
on its merits. With available space 
for only 207 illustrations, more than 
800 were submitted, the club thus 
being forced to act as a jury and se- 
lect the outstanding entries in each 
class. 


Show Completed Advertisement 


In many cases, the completed ad- 
vertisement as well as the art work 
is being shown, so that the observer 
can judge the relation between the 
two. 

Edgar Miller, 
free’ lance, 


art authority and 
provided the principal 
address, asserting that there is a 
vast creative field of expression 
waiting to be tapped. The art di- 
rector, he believes, is the logical 
person to call this great force into 
being. 

“The artist and his viewpoint are 
seldom understood,” he said, “and 
the art director, who should stimu- 
late the artist and bring out the 
best that is in him, is often too busy 
to do so. 

“The tendency has been to insist 
on conventional treatment by the ar- 
tist, instead of encouraging him to 
produce something fresh and original. 

“Direction of our artists has been 
too solidified and they have had too 
little latitude. The approach has 
been incorrect. Every problem has 
a different solution, but this fact is 
pot taken into consideration in the 
specifications for art work. 

“The art director must be a the- 
atrical director, inspiring actors to 
heights which they could not reach 
alone. Above all, he should seek 
new and original approaches to old 
problems and provide sympathetic 
encouragement to artists under his 
direction.” 

The exhibit runs to Feb. 11. 


Is Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 


Eddy-Rucker Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., has changed its name to 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, to in- 
clude the name of F. H. Nickels, for 
the past three years vice-president 
and treasurer of the company. 


New Oven Ready Flour 


Ballard & Ballard Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., maker of Oven Ready 
packaged biscuits, has changed the 
name of Ballard’s Ready Mixed 
Biscuit Flour, introduced several 
months ago, to Oven Ready Flour. 


Control Shoe Company 


Control of W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Mass.,_ has 
passed into the hands of the com- 
pany’s preferred stock holders, who 
include two grandsons of _ the 
founder. 


L.A. Advertising 
Club Celebrates 
“‘Comingof Age’’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. Jan. 31—A 
pageant depicting 1932’s outstanding 
advertising successes from the Los 
Angeles area featured the “Coming 
of Age” luncheon of Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles last week. ‘I'he club 
was founded in 1912. 

Entries in the pageant included the 
All Year Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, portrayed by four Universal 
Studio players in costumes repre- 
senting the four seasons; Bank of 
America’s “Back to Good Times” 
campaign, depicted by Uncle Sam 
and a red-shirted ‘*49er; Ben Hur 
Coffee, represented by a giant can; 
Formay, Little Colonel Rice, Mickey 
and Minnie Mouse, Union 76 Gaso- 
line, Weber’s Bread and White King 
Soap, all represented by living trade 
marks. 

The most pretentious float was 
that of California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, showing a gigantic opened 
Sunkist orange, backed by a golden 
sunset, and topped by an attractive 
girl. 

Speakers at the luncheon were 
Charles McFaul, Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and Dana Jones, Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
A short skit of the club’s history was 
also presented. 

The party ended with the cutting 
of a huge birthday cake. Wm. G. 
Scholts, Scholts Advertising Service, 
arranged the party, and Roy Kel- 
logg was master of ceremonies. Sta- 
tion KFWB, Hollywood, broadcast 
the festivities. 


Spud Appropriation 
May Be Increased 


Axton Fisher Tobacco Company, 
Louisville, will spend as much, and 
possibly slightly more, in advertising 
Spud cigarettes this year than it did 
last, according to Edward Helck, ad- 
vertising director. Approximately the 
same list of publications as that em- 
ployed in 1932 will be used. Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, New York, handle the 
account. 

No advertising will be done on 
Twenty Grand, the company’s ten- 
cent brand which has become a large 
seller in those states in which it is 
distributed. 


Old Gold to Resume 


Broadcast Program 


After a long absence from the air, 
Old Gold cigarettes will return to 
radio with a weekly half-hour pres- 
entation featuring Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians and a popular com- 
edian. 

The new series will make its bow 
over CBS-WABC Feb. 8, at 10 P. M., 
eastern standard time. 


Kraft Is President 


Warren E. Kraft, vice-president, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Seattle, was 
elected president of Washington 
chapter of Pacific Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at the annual 
meeting succeeding Fred Strang. 
Strang & Prosser. William H. Hors- 
ley, vice-president, Izzard Company, 
was named vice-president, and Harry 
G. Penman, secretary. 


Movies Try New System 


Flexible admission prices in all 
movies, corresponding to the im- 
portance and value of the current 
offering, is gaining favor among ex- 
hibitors, who see in the new practice, 
among other advantages, the ending 
of the exclusive run evil. 


Oregon Press Elects 


Merle R. Chessman, Astoria, Astor- 
ian-Budget was elected president of 
Oregon Press Conference at the 
annual meeting in Eugene, succeed- 
ing Thomas Nelson, Junction City 
Times. Prof. George S. Turnbull, 
University of Oregon, was re-elected 
secretary. 


Kiernan Claims Record 


Frank Kiernan, Frank Kiernan & 
Co., New York, claims the record for 
the longest uninterrupted service to 
one account on the strength of hav- 
ing handled the business of L. A. 
Norton & Co., New York, investment 
bankers, since 1902. 


STANDARD OIL 
COPY FEATURES 
MANY PRODUCTS 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—Breaking a pre- 
cedent of several years’ standing, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
yesterday launched a winter cam- 
paign in which all of the company’s 
gasoline and oil products, as well as 
numerous service functions, are ad- 
vertised jointly. Heretofore the com- 
pany has consistently advertised 
its gasoline and oil products sepa- 
rately. 

The campaign, designed to appeal 
to the winter motorist, is running in 
newspapers in 60 cities in 13 states 
covered by the company, and will 
continue into March, being timed to 
draw to a close when the weather 
becomes milder. For this reason, 
the campaign will not end at exactly 
the same time in all of the cities on 
the list. 

A similar campaign, of much 
larger proportions, is said to be sched- 
uled for the summer months. 

The current campaign, introduced 
with 1,700-line space in newspapers, 
is based upon the results of a num- 
ber of test campaigns which the com- 
vany conducted in several localities 
last year, and may result in a de- 
cided change in the type of copy 
which will be featured hereafter. 


Mentions Many Products 


Headed with a line drawing of 
the three distinctive pumps used by 
Standard stations in dispensing 
Stanolind, Standard Red Crown, and 
Red Crown Ethyl gasoline, copy as- 
serts that “Standard Oil will allow 
no one to undersell it on value. A 
full line—a complete price range— 
service with every purchase.” 

Text not only details the three 
grades of gasoline mentioned, with 
their current prices, but also de- 
scribes Stanolind, Polarine and Iso- 
Vis motor oils, giving their prices, 
and lists the numerous free services 
which motorists may expect at Stand- 
ard service stations. 

In addition, a number of allied 
products, some of which have no re- 
lation to motoring are mentioned in 
the copy. Among these are: 

Atlas tires, Semdac auto polish, 
Semdac furniture dressing, tube 
patches, anti-freeze, Finol, etc. 


“Phantascope” May Add 
Display Possibilities 
W. I. O’Neill, New York micro- 
scopist, has perfected a device which 
is said to project a perfect three- 
dimensional image onto the sidewalk 
in front of a window in broad day- 
light, without the use of a screen. 
The Phantascope, as it is called, is 
being used in connection with the 
permanent Pyro window display of 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 
on 42nd St., opposite Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


Chicago Direct Mail 
Group to Hold Conference 


The direct mail department of 
Chicago Advertising Council will 
hold its third annual three-day direct 
mail exhibit and advertising con- 
ference at the Crystal Room, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Feb. 22-24. 

Speakers will include Mac Har- 
lan, Household Finance Corporation; 
Paul Ryan, Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, and Dale Wylie, Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company. 


Allen Fink Dead 


Allen Fink, well known in Pitts- 
burgh advertising circles, died in 
that city Jan. 27, at the age of 60. 
Mr. Fink had been in ill health for 
several years. 


Lawrence Is Killed 


Malcolm Lawrence, editor of Gren- 
ada, Miss., Sentinel, was killed Jan. 


29 in an automobile accident. He 
was 35 years old. 
Hotel Appoints Presbrey 


Hotel Pierre, New York, has 
placed its account with Frank Pres- 


brey Company, New York. 
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We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 

appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 

as such by a modern-minded American public. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1 Every issue of Collier’s is one side of a ganizations, become the subjects of con- 
<- fight. A fight for the things that will con- versations and the texts of sermons. 


a tribute to the best interest of the people of What appears in Collier’s is the theme of 


‘es the nation. And with the public's transition American thinkin 


re from frivolous to serious thought, the 


aan Large advertisers who use Collier's are ex- 
ive Strength of Collier's has grown. 


periencing results that are far out of pro- 


ies Today Collier's is read by the alert, active, portion to its two million circulation. 


re ‘young-minded people of this country, with 


- Collier’s, alone, or as the key medium of 
iis an intensity of interest that has no equal | 
a ty = a list of publications, provides the lead- 


tral among publications of large circulation. 
gP g ership in editorial influence that has 


nee Its editorials and articles are reprinted in always been the backbone of advertising 


co. Newspapers, distributed through sales or- success. 
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CAR SALES UP, 
CHICAGO SHOW 
FIGURES PROVE 


Lower Lineage Fails to 
Dampen Enthusiasm 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—Advertising line- 
age down; sales up! 

That was the anomalous news that 
came from automobile circles as 
Chicago’s National Automobile Show 
went into its sixth day. For the first 
time in the history of the Chicago 
show, official sales records were kept. 
While no comparative figures were 
available for other years, the ex- 
perts were confident that sales were 
considerably higher than at any 
show since 1929. 


Sales Are Satisfactory 


Including Wednesday night, sales 
aggregated $952,000, with $1,300,000 
as the goal at which exhibitors were 
shooting for the entire show. While 
low-price cars were popular, no class 
“stole the show.” 

Attendance figures Thursday morn- 
ing were placed at 103,000, or 12 per 
cent ahead of 1932. This included 
only the Coliseum where the main 
show was staged, and not the num- 
erous hotel exhibits. 

Incomplete lineage figures showed 
a decline from 1932. The Chicago 
Tribune carried 59,854 lines from 
Saturday to Thursday, inclusive; 
Herald and Examiner, 36,705 lines; 
Chicago Daily News, 44,754 lines 
from Saturday to Wednesday in- 
clusive; Evening American, 40,372. 

This incomplete total was 181,685, 
compared with 257,819 for the entire 
show period of 1932. 

The 1932 total was divided as fol- 
lows: Tribune, 77,467; Herald and 
Examiner, 45,674; News, 56,625; 
American, 47,075; Post, 30,978. 


DeSoto Breaks Record 


General Motors and Chrysler were 
leading space users. The former con- 
centrated its advertising in full 
pages. Chrysler used large frac- 
tions, with numerous insertions. 

DeSoto is said to have fractured 
a record by introducing new models 
between the New York and Chicago 
shows. The advertising did not 
emphasize this innovation, confining 
itself to glorifying the interiors of 
the cars as “borrowed from a French 
duchess.” 

This statement was confirmed by 
photographs of a DeSoto on a French 
thoroughfare with the Arc de 
Triomph in the background. This 
led to the suspicion that Mr. Chrys- 
ler’s advertising department had 
done a bit of work with the scissors. 

The big feature was explained by 
salesmen. It is the elimination of 
the post which has occupied valuable 
space heretofore. DeSoto engineers 
have eliminated this altogether. In 
the one-door sedan, rear-seats can 
now be reached without folding back 
the front seat. The effect is one of 
roominess unrivaled by any other 
ear in the same price class; actually, 
however, this is not true, according 
to the advertising of another manu- 
facturer. 

The DeSoto offers other conveni- 
ences such as a rear curtain which 
can be adjusted from the driver’s 
seat. 

Mr. Chrysler gave a banquet to his 
dealers Monday night, the event be- 
ing featured in a special edition of 
the Chicago Tribune, which was dis- 
tributed to dealers as they were leav- 
ing the scene. 


No Commercial Cars 


While action was the keynote at 
the main show at the Coliseum, ex- 
hibitors were apparently determined 
to display their cars in their natural 
settings—that is, with one or more 
pretty girls infesting it. Rockne 
made this its advertising theme, ex- 
ploiting the “Golden Girl” in all of 
its copy, in connection with the giv- 
ing of a free car to the show visitor 


INTRODUCED BETWEEN SHOWS 


De Soto broke some kind of record when it introduced this new 
body style, eliminating the conventional frame between front and 
rear doors, at the Chicago show. The improvement was not shown 


in New York. Photograph by Wolff and Cooley Studios. 


fortunate enough to secure the key 
that fitted it. 

No commercial cars were on dis- 
play at the Coliseum, being pushed 
from their former show-place by the 
passenger automobiles. The trucks 
were on display at several hotels and 
at the joint dealer exhibit at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel. 

A. vanDerzee, general sales man- 
ager, Dodge Brothers Corporation, 
announced the appointment of E. J. 
Poag as director of merchandising 
and advertising. Mr. Poag, who 
came to Dodge after many years 
with General Motors, succeeds Frank 
N. Sim, resigned. 

Gossip at the Chicago Show was to 
the effect that labor troubles of the 
Ford Motor Company have been 
ended and the company has gone into 
production. A couple of new eights 
are expected to be the Ford chal- 
lenge for business. 


O. S. Wernecke Joins 
“Nation’s Business” 


Orin S. Wernecke resigned from 
the McGraw-Hill Company this week 
to become a New York advertising 
representative for Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C. 

He was with Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo agency, for two and one-half 
years as director of the industrial 
and trade division. 


Leneninger Succeeds 
Cargill at Butterick 


Julian Cargill, with the Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York, for 
twelve and a half years, will join 
William Esty & Co., New York, March 
1 as general contact man. 

A. R. Leneninger will succeed him 
as eastern advertising manager of 
the Delineator. 


To Aid Charity 


Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
will sponsor a midnight show at 
Shea’s Buffalo Theater Feb. 25, fea- 
turing Eddie Dowling, receipts of 
which will go to charity. Neil D. 
Callanan heads the committee in 
charge. 


Has Copy Display 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, 
Tulsa, Okla., is sponsoring an ad- 
vertising display in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., in 
which layouts, artwork, and finished 
advertisements are being shown. 


Uses Newspaper Outsert 


An hotel chain has arranged with 
New York newsstands handling out- 
of-town newspapers to affix a sticker 
to each copy reading, “You can get 
your own home town paper free at 
our hotels.” 


Publishing Broker Moves 


Harris-Dibble Company, brokers in 
publishing businesses, has moved its 
office from 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York, to Friendly Farm, West Nyack, 
N. Y. The telephone number is 
Nan-u-et 416. 


Fraser’s New Work 


Ingram P. Fraser, formerly with 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, has joined the Mandeville Press 
Bureau, New York. 


Lewis-Waetjen Named 


Hygienic Tube and Container Com- 
pany, Newark, has appointed Lewis- 
Waetjen, Inc., New York, Trade pub- 
lications will be used. 


B & W DOUBLE 
TOBACCO COPY 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 2.—Advertis- 
ing of Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, a division of British 
American Tobacco Company, will be 
considerably increased this year, 
with the company’s Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh smoking tobacco being given 
the most attention, according to Wil- 
liam R. Hendricks, advertising direc- 
tor. 

Although copy for this brand will 
continue to appear exclusively in one- 
column space, the appropriation will 
be approximately double that of last 
year, with more frequent insertions 
scheduled, and a larger list of pub- 
lications being used. General maga- 
zines, farm papers and service maga- 
zines will be given most of the ap- 
propriation. 

Advertising of Golden Grain gran- 
ulated tobacco, for pipes and cig- 
arettes, will also be increased. A 
page each month in American Weekly 
and four or five 24-sheet showings in 
selected states are scheduled for this 
product. 

Copy for Raleigh cigarettes will 
appear in general magazines, includ- 
ing one or more women’s magazines. 
Single columns will also be used for 
this product, with volume of adver- 
tising being based on the cigarette’s 
sales trend, while Target cigarette 
tobacco, for use with hand rolling 
devices, will be featured in general 
magazines and in monthly insertions 
in American Weekly. 

No advertising on Wings, the com- 
pany’s ten-cent cigarette, is contem- 
plated. 

Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, is the Brown & Wil- 
liamson agency. 


a Offers Prizes 


for Best Typography 


The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, will award $100 in prizes for 
the best design, exclusively in type, of 
an announcement for an exhibition, 
the contest closing March 15. 

Details may be obtained from 
Philip Johnson, chairman of the 
Department of Architecture. 


Frank A. Baker Dead 


Frank A. Baker, account executive 
of Guenther-Bradford & Co., Chicago 
agency, was found dead in bed Feb. 
1. A sudden heart attack is believed 
to have caused his death. He served 
a number of Chicago agencies during 
his long career. 


Ormiston Is Back 


MacGregor Ormiston, who has been 
doing free lance art work since he 
left the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, several years ago, 
has returned to the agency as visual- 
izer in the art department. 


Names Williams 


Williams & Co. have been named 
advertising representatives of Placer- 
ville, Cal., Republican. 


Williams & Saylor Move 

Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York, 
has moved to 485 Madison Ave. 
phone number is unchanged. 


The 


STATIONS AIMING 
AT BIGGER SHARE 
OF CHAINS’ FEES 


New York, Feb. 2.—While adver- 
tisers are watching developments in 
the disagreement over license fees 
between National Association of 
Broadcasters and American Society 
c{ Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, indications point to the possi- 
bility of serious civil strife between 
the radio chains and the individual 
stations which may greatly affect the 


entire commercial broadcasting struc- 


ture. ; 

The bone of contention is the 
usual financial arrangement between 
chains and individual stations, un- 
der which the station receives only 
a fraction of the fee which the 
sponsor pays to the chain for use 
of the station’s facilities. Long a 
sore spot to the industry, the ques- 
tion has become more and more im- 
portant as individual stations have 
found it harder and harder to come 
out in the black at the end of the 
year. 

Usual Arrangement Explained 


Although both major chains are 
known to have different financial ar- 
rangements with individual stations 
in their networks, the usual arrange- 
ment seems to be for the chain to 
pay the station a small fee, usually 
from 12 to 15 per cent of the rate 
ecard charge for that station, for the 
use of time devoted to sponsored pro- 
grams. On the other hand, the in- 
dividual station is charged by the 
network for the sustaining programs 
which it uses. 

This figure does not apply to all 
stations, of course, the actual rate 
depending upon the peculiar arrange- 
ments between each station and the 
chain. 

While the fee paid for sponsored 
programs is’ greater than that 
charged for sustaining programs— 
usually about twice as large—most 
stations find it necessary to use far 
more hours of sustaining program 
than they can get in sponsored pro- 
grams, with the net result that the 
fees and charges usually cancel each 
other, and frequently even place the 
station in the chain’s debt. 


An Unprofitable Business 


As a consequence of this arrange- 
ment, stations find themselves in the 
peculiar position of not being able 
to make any money on time being 
devoted to chain programs, and at 
the same time being unable to real- 
ize on the sale of local time because 
many of the best hours of the radio 
day are devoted to chain programs. 

Although most chain contracts 
with stations theoretically allow the 
station the privilege of substituting 
a local program, and refusing to 
carry the chain program at any time, 
in actual practice this provision is 
of little value to the local station, 
since it usually means broadcasting 
a program inferior to that coming 
over the chain, with consequent pos- 
sible loss of the station’s audience. 

Faced with these conditions, a 
number of station operators have 
come to the conclusion that operat- 
ing a station at a profit is impossi- 
ble, but others have been vociferous 
in contending that the only possible 
solution of the difficulty is a new 
deal whereby the individual station 
will get a larger slice of the charge 
made by the chain for that station’s 
time. 

May Demand Action 


One group which is reported giv- 
ing serious attention to development 
and adoption of a plan to solve the 
problem is the organization of news- 
paper-owned radio stations, which 
was informally organized in Chicago 
in October, and which is said to be 
planning a strong fight for what it 
believes to be more equitable fees for 
sponsored time. 

That chains are recognizing the 
growing discontent of their member 
stations over the present financial 
situation in the industry is indicated, 
in part, by the efforts which they 


are making to assist stations in the 
sale of local time. 

Recent organization of Radio 
Sales, Inc., by Columbia Broadcasting 
System in New York, is a case in 
point. While this organization is © 
confining its activities to the sale of 
local time on stations controlled by 
Columbia, it has been indicated that 
its scope may be enlarged to take in 
similar work for affiliated stations. 


INQUIRIES CALLED 
POOR INDICATORS 


New York, Feb. 2.—Inquiries are 
of little value as a measuring stick 
of advertising effectiveness unless 
thoroughly analyzed and then are 
secondary to other factors, such as 
character of medium, type of market 
reached, distribution and space cost, 
Ben Duffy, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Obsorn, Inc., told the re- 
search group of the Advertising Club 
yesterday. 

J. E. D. Benedict, advertising mana- 
ger, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the other speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting, was of the same mind 
as Mr. Duffy on the subject of in- 
quiries. Dr. Daniel Starch, director 
of research, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, presided. 

“If the inquiries come from con- 
sumers who are inaccessible, or who 
cannot buy the product, they are 
worthless,” said Mr. Duffy. “We have 
had experience with publications 
which on a free offer would draw the 
largest coupon return and lowest cost 
per inquiry, but when a 25-cent offer 
was attached, they would take last 
place on the list. 


Show Wide Differences 


“As an example, Magazine A on 
this chart not only drew the lowest 
cost per inquiry but also the lowest 
cost per sale. On the other hand, 
Magazine B, which was second in 
cost per inquiry, was fifteenth in cost 
per sale. This proves that the type 
of inquiry from Magazine A is of a 
much higher grade than that in 
Magazine B. 

“Magazine G is seventh on the list © 

in cost per inquiry, but jumps to 
second place when inquiries are 
turned into sales. These are the most 
profitable kind of inquiries, as there 
are not so many to follow up and the 
percentage of sales to total inquiries 
is much greater, thereby cutting sell- 
ing costs.” 
“Our experience indicates that 
right hand pages invariably draw a 
lower cost per inquiry than left hand 
pages, notwithstanding the study 
made by E. Ralph Schaefer of the 
School of Business of Columbia Uni- 
versity,” he said. “While it represents 
a sincere effort to get at the truth, the 
fact remains that advertising results, 
so far as magazines or magazine sec- 
tions of newspapers are concerned, 
agree with the findings. 

“Right hand pages for advertisers 
who can test results are invariably 
better. However, with single columns 
it is more or less a toss-up. We find 
that in many cases they do better 
on lefts.” 


Mathison With Conrad 


Howard C. Mathison has joined 
Conrad Razor Blade Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., as vice president. 
He was formerly vice-president and 
sales director, Bauer & Black divi- 
sion of the Kendall Co., Chicago. 


Ellington with Federal 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has added John Ellington 
to the copy staff. Mr. Ellington was 
formerly with J. Walter Thompson 
Company and Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


Bowdidge Is Dead 


Frederick C. Bowdidge, head of the 
Mac Sign and Advertising Company, 
Albany, N. Y., died Monday after a 
brief illness. 


Appoint Erwin, Wasey 
Elizabeth Arden, New York, has 


appointed the Madrid office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. to direct advertising in 
Spain. 
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PEOPLE WHO BUY NOW ARE LIVE SUBJECTS— 
YOU CAN FIND MORE THAN A MILLION 
AND A HALF READING COSMOPOLITAN 


eee ee What they Pay’. ..++++s 


Magazines ranked on high to low prices ———— 


BUYING HABITS “be by readers for articles repeatedly purchased 
Winter 


Women's Street 
Shoes Dresses 


This data is condensed from R. L. Polk & Co.'s Consumer 
Survey — the largest and most impartial study ever made. 
Complete figures (now in use by advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, business schools and colleges) covering 24 Basic Factors 
in the lives of 132,527 families will be sent you on request. 


People who USED-TO-BUY 
are the MUMMIES of MERCHANDISING ... 


interesting as specimens...no good for practical purposes 


Here are two guide posts. 

More people pay 25c for Cosmopolitan than 
for any other quarter magazine in the world. 

They read Cosmopolitan because they like it 
—and buy it because they can afford it. 

According to the Polk Consumer Survey these 
same Cosmopolitan readers within-the- year have been 
the most active buyers of such key merchandise as new 
cars, electric refrigerators, electric washers, vacuum 
cleaners and radios—and they pay the second highest 
prices for men’s and women’s clothing—articles that 
are bought over and over again. 

Many advertisers know that Cosmopolitan’s edi- 
torial contents attract people who put the proper 
value on outgo as well as income. Some advertisers 
don't know it. 

How much longer can they afford to neglect this 
market—which is cheap to buy but expensive to miss. 


eanst’s /osermational 


combined with 


) 
Greater TODAY osm itan Greater TOMORROW 
than Yesterday... than Today! 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 


THE CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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START NEW DRIVE 
FOR PINEAPPLE 


San Francisco, Feb. 2.—A second 
barrage of advertising in the mil- 
lion dollar educational campaign 
launched last November by the Ha- 
waiian canned pineapple industry 
has been released to 108 newspapers 
in metropolitan centers—a slightly 
larger schedule than was used in the 
initial drive. It will be extended to 
eight leading magazines of national 
circulation and to trade journals 
reaching all important outlets. 

Stressing the potency of the 
health-appeal on which the present 
campaign is based, Pineapple Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association, 
Ltd., sponsors of the campaign, called 
the attention of more than 150,000 
grocers to the fact that discoveries 
of unsuspected nutritive qualities in 
other food products have had the 


following effects on their merchan- 
dising: Spinach sales increased 300 
per cent between 1920 and 1930; 
orange sales tripled in' ten years; 
tettuce now sells four times as fast 
as it did a few years ago and tomato 
juice is giving dealers 15 times the 
volume of 1928. 


Prove Power of Appeal 


“The health appeal is powerful,” 
the trade was told. “It sells food. 
A new national health habit is being 
formed.” Dealers are urged to let 
canned pineapple help them produce 
more revenue throughout the entire 
store by featuring it as a product to 
be eaten with various meats, other 
fruits and cheese. 

As in the introductory advertis- 
ing, the new copy directs attention 
to recently announced results of bio- 
chemical research, indicating that 
canned pineapple does more known 
things for the health of human be- 
ings than any other fruit in common 
use. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 


Sau Francisco, is the agency. 


Wisconsin Outdoor 
Group Re-Elects Fitch 


Ray Fitch, Racine Poster Advertis- 
ing Company, was re-elected presi- 
dent of Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin at the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee Jan. 26-27. 
Other officers re-elected are: Joseph 
Mierswa, Oshkosh Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, vice-president; Harry 
Fitzgerald, Cream City Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary-treasurer and national director. 
Directors are Oscar Oberrick, Fond 
du Lac Poster Advertising Company, 
and Charles Hinkson, Hinkson Ad- 
vertising Company, Madison. 

Speakers included J. B. Stewart, 
Clinton, Ia., vice-president, Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America; 
Judge E. Allen Frost, O. A. A. legal 
counsel, and W. B. Rubin, Milwaukee 
attorney. 


Daily Has Birthday 


New Orleans Times-Picayune, morn- 
ing daily, celebrated its 96th birth- 
day Jan. 25. The paper started with 
a personnel of two, and now has over 
800 employees. 


Detroit Druggists Fight 
Cigarette License Fee 


An order requiring the City of De- 
troit to show cause why it should not 
be restrained from enforcing its new 
ordinance requiring all persons sell- 
ing cigarettes to pay a $10 license 
fee has been issued in the Circuit 
Court there. 

The order was asked by De- 
troit Retail Druggists Association, 
through two of its members, who 
charged that the ordinance is “a 
suppression of a lawful business” 
because it is a tax, and since they 
have to pay a federal tax they are 
suffering from a double tax on the 
same merchandise. 


Williams Dies in Crash 

Claude Williams, business manager 
of Attica, Ind. Fountain County 
Democrat, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident Jan. 30. He was 38 
years old. 


Stevens Joins ASA 
Fred D. Stevens Advertising, Utica, 
N. Y., has affiliated with Allied Serv- 
ice Agencies Network. 


“Save my life 
and give me 
those electros 


by 5 o'clock!” 


Many of our best customers 


of alibis. 


We are proud of the fact that we can produce 
better electros sooner. It’s one of the reasons 
why the country’s largest concerns turn the 
electrotyping and shipping of huge campaigns 
over to us. They come to us for speed. They 


stay with us for quality. 


But we also serve proudly many smaller con- 
cerns who, whether they want a single electro 
or a hundred, receive the attention that one 
always gives to a valued patron. 


The 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


oo 


ordinary service. 


started with us in just this way 


APID is geared to the speed of modern 
industry. When production departments 
yell, “hurry!” Rapid produces electros instead 


Naturally, the fact that Rapid is the world’s 
largest electrotyping organization goes a long 
way to explain Rapid’s facilities for extra- 


Ready soon... WINGS TO WORDS 


A complete treatise covering electrotyping 
in all its phases; beautifully printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated. An outstanding book, an 


indispensable aid, sent free to advertisers, 
agency executives, production managers and 


printers. 


LIMITED EDITION .. . A copy will be re- 


served for you on receipt of request on your 
letterhead addressed to Dept. A. 


The Largest Plate Makers in the World 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President 


RAPID Civica 


CINCINNATI 


FIERY BONFILS 
SHEATHES HIS 
SWORD AT LAST 


Denver, Colo., Feb. 2.—Frederick G. 
Bonfils, the “Henry Watterson of the 
West,” died here today following a 
minor operation for an abscess in his 
ear. Influenza and then pneumonia 
developed, the 72-year-old publisher 
of the Denver Post failing to rally. 
Taking over the Post when it was 
a struggling daily more or less rural 
in type, Mr. Bonfils converted it into 
a flaming sheet which reflected his 
own fiery spirit. He was a believer 
in personal journalism of the most 
ardent type. Nevertheless, he was 
devoted to the principle that the 
paper which presented the news and 
all of the news, would win a follow- 
ing so wide that advertisers with 
something to offer the public would 
be forced to use that paper. 

He subscribed to almost every 
known news service and it was his 
proud boast that if a subscriber were 
to get the same news in any other 
way, it would be necessary for him to 
take seven or eight metropolitan 
dailies. 

The success of the Post justified 
this extravagance, as some regarded 
it. Though the market is compact, 
compressed within the limits of the 
corporate city, the Post became a na- 
tionally known medium and carried 
more lineage than many successful 
papers in far larger cities. 


Went to West Point 


Mr. Bonfils, who spent three years 
at West Point, would have been as 
successful in the service as in his 
ultimate field. He loved a fight and 
rose to the heights when the su- 
premacy of his paper was challenged. 

His most recent battle-cry was 
sounded several years ago when the 
Rocky Mountain News was acquired 
by Scripps-Howard. 

The two papers promptly agreed to 
disagree. History is hazy as to who 
first flung down the gauntlet, but it 
was only a matter of days before 
Bonfils entered the morning field, 
while the News invaded the former’s 
territory with an afternoon edition. 

At the height of the battle, both 
papers were giving free gasoline with 
want ads. Finally, however, a tem- 
porary truce was arranged and each 
paper retired to its original sphere. 

The future of the Post is a matter 
of conjecture. Mr. Bonfils didn’t be- 
lieve in corporations in control of 
newspapers, and the Post was his per- 
sonal property. Whether the Post 
will continue to run the red stream- 
ers which identified it for many 
years is also unknown. 


Form Bender-Shaw 


Monrce Shaw, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, National Bis- 
cuit Co., and Edwin I. Bender, for- 
merly with Macfadden Publications, 
have formed an agency, Bender- 
Shaw, Inc., at 31 West 27th St. 


New E. 1. A. Secretary 


Sidney Linderman, U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, has been named 
secretary of Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, Philadelphia, succeeding 
M. T. Wright, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, resigned. 


Wm. Zambresky Dies 


William B. Zambresky, for 25 
years publisher of San Leandro, Cal. 
Reporter, and president of Alameda 
County Division of California News- 
paper Publishers Association, died 
last week in Oakland. 


New Omaha Agency 
Driver & Co. have opened an office 
in Redick Tower Bldg., Omaha. 
Richard Scholes, formerly with 
Cowan & Dengler, New York, has 
joined the agency’s staff. 


Equity Has Duralith 
Duralith Corporation, New York, 
has appointed the Equity Advertising 
Agency, New York, to direct adver- 


tising of its wall covering materials. 
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EXPONENTS OF 
‘PUZZLE’ COPY 
ARE INDICTED 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—A Federal grand 
jury returned indictments here yes- 
terday against officers of a publish- 
ing house and a company manufac- 
turing cosmetics, charging use of the 
mails in a scheme to defraud. The 
alleged scheme consisted of misrep- 
resentation in offering prizes for the 
solution of puzzles in advertising. 

Officers of Helen Dawn Company 
and W. D. Boyce & Co. were named 
in the indictments. 

The case first came up about eigh- 
teen months ago. According to an 
attorney in the Department of Jus- 
tice, both companies agreed at that 
time to modify their methods, but 
failed to eliminate parts of their 
program which had caused com- 
plaints. 

Whether or not the Government 
is planning action against other ad- 
vertisers who have relied largely on 
puzzle advertising and the later mail 
follow-up is not known. There are 
half a dozen who have used this form 
of advertising almost to the exclusion 
of any other. 

The fraudulent scheme charged 
against the Boyce Company origi- 
nated, according to the indictment, 
with the insertion of a puzzle in 
newspapers and magazines through- 
out the United States. Prizes of 
money, airplanes, automobiles, homes 
and like inducements were promised 
for a solution to the puzzle. No 
mention was made in the puzzle cap- 
tion of a subscription campaign. 

After the interested party sent in 
the solution to the puzzle, the in- 
dictment alleges, he was deluged 
with literature extolling W. OD. 
Boyce & Co. and its various publica- 
tions. A prize of several thousand 
“votes” was given for solution of the 
puzzle and more votes promised for 
each subscription obtained. These 
letters, the indictment charges, 
falsely represented the contestants’ 
position in the subscription cam- 
paign, and held out promises which 
are misrepresentations. Over 50 
such alleged fraudulent letters are 
cited in the indictment. 

The Dawn Company, it is alleged, 
advertised prizes of $3,700 or a high 
priced automobile for solution of a 
puzzle, “Find the Faces in the 
Clouds.” The indictment charges 
that in 1931 more thar 500,000 per- 
sons paid in $1,300,000 for cosmetics 
which they hoped to sell in order to 
win the first prize. 

The indictment lists 17 individual 
counts and names a score of individ- 
uals who paid in sums ranging from 
$2 to $3,000 for cosmetics which they 
were unable to sell. 

Conviction of mail fraud carries a 
maximum sentence of five years in 
prison and a fine of $10,000 on each 
count. 


Seven Accounts Name 


Lake-Spiro-Cohn 


Advertising of Millin Drug Com- 
pany, Frost’s, Inc., and McCallum 
and Robinson, all of Memphis, has 
been placed with Lake-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc., Memphis. 

Other accounts which have named 
this agency are Dewoody Manufac- 
turing Company, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
McMahon Manufacturing Company, 
DeRidder, La.; Nothol Products Cor- 
poration, Nashville, Tenn.; Bond’s 
Pharmacy Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Named for Insulation 


Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit, has been appointed to direct 
advertising and merchandising of a 
revolutionary form of insulation for 
all types of refrigerators which is 
being placed on the market by De- 
troit Paper Products Corporation, 
maker of corrugated boxes. 


Club Gives Prizes 


Beginning this month, Advertising 
Club of Louisville will give a 


monthly prize for the best piece of 
copy or layout prepared locally, H. 
L. Battin, president, has announced. 


Jack Weiss, Agency 
Executive, Is Dead 


Jacob J. (Jack) Weiss, 38, vice- 
president of the Weiss Advertising 
Agency, died suddenly Jan. 31 of 
acute indigestion. A native of this 
city, Mr. Weiss entered the advertis- 
ing business 20 years ago as a co- 
founder of the agency with which he 
was connected, immediately follow- 
ing graduation from the Hebrew 
Technical Institute. 

He acquired a reputation as a spe- 
cialist in religious advertising and 
was also noted for the successful 
handling of professional campaigns. 
He placed some of the first copy for 
plastic surgeons when their specialty 
was being introduced into general 
practice. His only absence from 
New York advertising circles oc- 


curred during the war, when he 
served in Company E, Pioneer Infan- 
try. He belonged to the Samuel 
Tichner Society, the alumni of Chris- 
tadora House and several fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr. Weiss is survived by two bro- 
thers connected with the agency, Isi- 
dore, the president, and Edward. He 
was unmarried. 


Set Meeting Dates 


The annual meeting of First Dis- 
trict, Advertising Federation of 
America, will be held at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 8-10. 


Bank Names David 


Federal Land Bank of St. Paul has 
placed its account with David, Inc., 
St. Paul. 


Moore Takes to Air 


Benjamin Moore & Co. will in- 
augurate a new weekly fifteen-min- 
ute program over NBC-WEAF Feb. 
3 at 4:15 eastern time. Lew White 
will be featured in organ recitals, 
with Betty Moore, head of the com- 
pany’s decorating department, giving 
talks on decoration. 


New Daily Appears 
The first issue of Birmingham 
Daily Mirror, a tabloid, appeared Jan. 
27. Hugh B. duBose is publisher, 
and E. M. Henderson, Sr., editor. 


Casady Joins Agency 
D. W. Casady, formerly in the 
Omaha office of Illinois Central rail- 
road, has joined the staff of Beau- 
mont & Hohman, Omaha. 


Extend All-Bran Copy 


A new campaign, said to be the 
most extensive ever employed on be- 
half of the product, has been released 
on All-Bran by Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., featuring the 
“come over to the sunny side of 
life” theme. 


Agency Gets Two 


Lanpher & Schonfarber,  Inc., 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
to handle advertising of John D. 
Lewis, Inc., bulk chemicals, and 
Cape Cod Shirt Company, Fall River, 
Mass. 


To Give Discounts 


Trunks and Leather Goods, Chi- 
cago, now gives a 15 per cent dis- 
count to advertising agencies. 


SHE WANTED TO RIDE A CAMEL 
BUT THE SHADOW WANTED A DRINK 


HERE is only one way to describe 
Mrs. Butterbaugh as she stands be- 
fore the counter of the Neptune and 
Trident Steamship Company. She is 


a-twitter. 


For ten years she has wanted to ride 
on a camel. Now, it looks as if her chance 
was coming. The clerk, sensing that some- 
thing in Mrs. Butterbaugh vibrates to the 
idea of camels, is whooping it up about 
the joys of travel in the Fricassee Isles— 
“those sun-drenched Eldorados which 
nestle coyly upon the sparkling bosom of 


the noble Eupeptic Sea.” 


It’s an excellent sales talk—except for 
one thing. Behind Mrs. Butterbaugh, in- 
visible to the clerk, is the shadow of some- 
one who has to be sold too—the shadow 


of Mr. Butterbaugh. 


And that is why, in spite of 544 pounds 
of assorted folders and ships’ plans, in 
spite of a 10-page typed itinerary, Nep- 
tune and Trident never hear from Mrs. 
Butterbaugh again. Instead, ten days 
later, the S. S. New Deal, of the.Tunafish 
Lines, sails with a passenger list which 
includes “Butterbaugh, Mr. and Mrs. C.” 


What happened? Something very sim- 


a 


ty 
. 
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ple. As every reader knows, no family 
(particularly in 1933) rushes into travel 
plans without the fullest discussion. Even 
at the height of her enthusiasm in the steam- 
ship office, Mrs. Butterbaugh realized that 
one thing still stood between her and camel 
riding. And later, as she talked with her hus- 
band, the fundamental difference of opinion 
which she had feared became evident. She 
wanted to go some place hot and ride on 
camels. He wanted to go some place cool, and 
sit at the table of a sidewalk cafe. 

Who won? Both, as in any reasonable house- 
hold. But Neptune and Trident got lost in the 
shuffle, because the Tunafish Lines had a pro- 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEHIND EVERY 


gram which pleased them both. 

Therein lies the tremendous importance of 
the Family Conference, which, sitting in ex- 
ecutive session behind closed doors, nightly 
makes millions of decisions the country over, 
regarding not only travel, but also expendi- 
tures of money for all the goods and services 
that American business offers. The advertiser 
who neglects this conference is doing himself 
an injustice. True, more women than men ap- 
pear before the clerks and counters of the 
retail world. But the shadow of a man stands 
behind every woman who buys. If Mr. Butter- 
baugh had ever seen any advertising by 
Neptune and Trident, he might have realized 


that the Fricassee Isles were wonderful places 
to get a drink. 
The great importance of Redbook is this: it 
reaches both sexes with one piece of copy, and 
does it for 30% less than the cost of reaching 
one sex alone through other media. But more: 
because, within Redbook’s mass circulation of 
750,000, there is a large nucleus of higher- 
income circulation, Redbook actually offers 
more high quality circulation, dollar for dollar, 
than most of the so-called “quality” maga- 
zines—which charge a premium for something 
that Redbook delivers as a matter of course. 
Sell the family and you sell all. Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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N. P. A. in New Home 


The National Publishers Associa- 
tion, New York, has occupied new 
offices at 232 Madison Ave., Suite 
1000. The telephone is Ashland 
4-0350. 


WDAY Appoints 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, 
has been named representative of 
WDAY, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Founded in 1868 


Numbers among its 
readers a higher per- 
centage of key execu- 
tives than any other 
publication in the world. 


Published by 
The Bradstreet 
Company 


148 Lafayette Street 
New York 


How, to Select and Register a 
TRADE MARK 


also HOW TO OBTAIN a 


PATENT ~ 


Js Explained in my 
FREE BOOK 
Write to.. 


Clarence A.O'Brien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
S234 ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON,D.C. 
Taian 


coPpyY- 
RIGHT 


NOW! 


You Can Have 
THE 


STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


Arranged by 
PRODUCT GROUPING 


or 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
SUPERIORITY plus FLEXIBILITY 
now at your service 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST 
OFFICE 
National Register Publishing Co. 


EASTERN OFFICES 


853 Broadway. New York 
7 Water St., Boston 


WESTERN OFFICES 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


"- 


We LARGESY? 
PHOIO-ENGRAVING 
ORGANIZATION 


IN NG 


IN BLACK OR COLORS 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


617 W.WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


roone MONROE FO8O 


A.B.C.Makes Interim 
Statements Optional; 


Studies Trade Areas 


(Continued from Page 1) 


curing the reactions of as many in- 
terested parties as possible to the 
subject, and invites comments and 
suggestions from publishers, adver- 
tisers and agencies. 

Pointing out that it is apparently 
unnecessary for the Bureau to re- 
quire all publications to file quarterly 
reports, the resolution on this sub- 
ject makes provision for the adoption 
of a standard form for such reports 
by the Bureau for use by members 
who desire it, and continues: 


Is Subject to Audit 


“When and if a publisher member 
furnishes such interim statement he 
shall file a duplicate at Bureau head- 
quarters and such statement shall 
be subject to audit by the Bureau. 
“Interim publisher’s statements 
shall be cumulative from the begin- 
ning of the audit period. 

“If any publication files an interim 
quarterly statement the Bureau shall 
release such statement to members 
in the same manner as the present 
six-month publisher’s statements are 
distributed, and it shall be subject to 
the same right of purchase as now 
applies to the six-month publisher’s 
statements,*except as to sale of re- 
ports to other publications. 

“The interim quarterly statement 
form shall contain in a box on the 
tirst page the following: 

“‘This form is approved by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations for use 
by those publisher members who 
may desire to comply with the re- 
quests of advertiser and agency mem- 
bers for interim circulation state- 
ments. If used, a copy must be filed 
with the Bureau and become subject 
to audit.’ 

“The provisions of this resolution 
are to become effective with the quar- 
ter beginning April 1, 1933, for news- 
papers, and the quarter beginning 
July 1, 1933, for magazines and 
farm papers.” Business papers are 
exempt from all provisions of this 
resolution. 

On the subject of arrears, the board 
resolved that “a moratorium for six 
months be declared for all publica- 
tions in connection with Chapter B, 
Article 1, Section 1(c) and 1(d) al- 
lowing an additional three months 
of grace beyond the three months 
now allowed by said rule in which 
subscriptions in arrears may be 
counted as paid. Said moratorium 
to affect subscriptions expiring Jan. 
1, 1933, and thereafter for six 
months.” 


Thomson Gives Reasons 


In commenting on these decisions 
of the board, P. L. Thomson, director 
of public relations, General Electric 
Company, and president of the A. B. 
C., said: 
“The action of the board will, I 
think, commend itself to all branches 
oi the business. At the convention 
iast Fall there was a considerable 
difference of opinion, not only be- 
tween different groups, but among 
the members of the same group, on 
the proposal to extend the arrearage 
period to six months, and likewise 
on the question of quarterly state- 
ments. 
“In the newspaper division some 
publishers wanted the three months 
rule changed, while others opposed 
auy such liberalizing of the rules as 
a backward step. Many papers were 
against any interim publishers’ state- 
ments, while others held that the 
request of the buying groups for 
more up-to-date information on cir- 
culation was perfectly reasonable. 
The convention resolution approved 
this principle but placed upon the 
directors the responsibility for work- 
ing out some plan of operation that 
would not involve the publishers in 
any unnecessary expense. 

“The Board’s solution meets these 
specifications without any manda- 
tory legislation. It provides a mora- 


torium for the application of the 


rule on arrearages, and it provides a 
set of short forms for the use of pub- 
iishers if and when buyers ask them 
for interim statements. This simply 
provides a standard way in which 
those buyers who desire more cur- 
rent circulation information can get 
it from those publishers from whom 
they want it. Whether or not it is 
furnished is entirely a matter be- 
tween the advertiser or agent on the 
one hand, and the publisher on the 
other. The Bureau doesn’t care; but 
if the information is to be exchanged, 
then the new forms the Bureau has 
carefully worked out with the co- 
operation of both groups, are recog- 
nized as the standard way to line up 
the data, and the Bureau must be 
supplied with a copy of any such re- 
port which thereby becomes subject 
to subsequent audit. 


Business Papers Exempt 


“The buyers felt that the circula- 
tion of business papers is relatively 
s9 stable that they are adequately re- 
ported on the present six months 
basis. Consequently this group was 
exempted from the rule. It will ap- 
ply to all three other groups—maga- 
zines, farm papers and newspapers. 
In practice it is expected that small 
newspapers will not be asked for the 
information as their circulation pic- 
ture changes so infrequently. The 
advertisers and agencies want the 
data primarily on the magazines and 
larger city newspapers. 

“The resolution on the arrearage 
rule will work out in the same way. 
Many publishers now cut off sub- 
scriptions at their termination and 
carry no arrears. Presumably they 
will continue this practice. For 
those who now carry over for three 
months and desire to extend this to 
six, the Bureau will include these as 
net paid.” 

Other action taken by the A. B. C. 
board at the meeting included adop- 
tion of a revised newspaper publish- 
er’s statement form, samples of which 
will be sent to members; and 
elimination from A. B. C. mem- 
bership, after Dec. 31, 1933, of all 
publications whose newsdealer cir- 
culation outside the United States 
and Canada exceeds 25 per cent of 
their total circulation, because of the 
difficulty in checking. 

The rule devoted to the content of 
the general explanations’ paragraph 
was clarified by the addition of the 
sentence, “No analysis or breakdown 
of unpaid distribution shall be al- 
lowed in the paragraph devoted to 
general explanations”; and Chapter 
B, Article II, Section 4(a), dealing 
with association subscriptions, was 
amplified by making these subscrip- 
tions valid only when the associa- 
tion’s records are made available to 
the A. B. C. Added to the section 
was this sentence: “Tf properly 
qualified, subscriptions to a privately 
owned publication purchased by an 
association, which does not submit 
its records to audit by the A. B. C., 
shall be set up as term subscriptions 
in bulk.” 


Distinguish Carrier Copies 


A more definite distinction between 
various types of newspaper carrier 
circulation was also determined upon, 
and publications in the poultry field 
were exempted from breaking down 
their circulations according to pop- 
ulation groups and rural free deliv- 
ery routes. 

The board announced the follow- 
ing publications which will be ad- 
mitted to membership upon release 
of audit reports: 


La Prensa, Mexico City; The 
Stage, New York; The Spur, New 
York; Futura Publications, New 


York; Mezico al Dia, Mexico City. 
Publications which have fully quali- 
fied for membership since the last 
Loard meeting are Evening News, 
New Glasgow, N. S.; Greenwich 
Press, Greenwich, Conn., and Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Tribune. 


Paper Without 
Advertising Is 
Discontinued 


New York, Feb. 2.—Purchasing, 
which it was announced six months 
ago would be operated without ad- 
vertising, has been discontinued. 

L. F. Boffey and S. F. Heinritz, 
editors of the publication, which 
succeeded The Purchasing Agent, 
reported in their valedictory number 
that the experiment was not success- 
ful practically, as only 40 per cent of 
their subscriptions were renewed at 
the increased rate of $6 a year es- 
tablished when the decision to dis- 
continue advertising was made. 
The reason for attempting to op- 
erate without advertising was based 
ou the announced desire for com- 
plete editorial independence. 


Don Lee Adds Three 


to Its Personnel 


C. Ellsworth Wylie, general sales 
manager of Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, Los Angeles, has announced 
the appointment of Arthur J. Kemp, 
formerly with the Rodney Boone or- 
ganization, and before that an agency 
executive, as advertising manager of 
KHJ, Los Angeles. 

Hassel Smith, formerly account ex- 
ecutive with McCann-Erickson and 
Hamman-Lesan, has been named ad- 
vertising manager of KFRC, San 
Francisco; and Earl C. Smith, for- 
merly national advertising manager 
of San Francisco News and Exami- 
ner, and more recently with Rodney 
Boone, has been added to the adver- 
tising staff of this station. 


Jobless Executives 
Plan Retail Store 


A group of New York jobless ex- 
ecutives seeking  self-rehabilitation 
have received encouragement in their 
plan to open a co-operative store to 
handle well-advertised merchandise 
en a consignment basis. They hope 
to stock men’s and women’s clothing, 
cosmetics, leather goods, electrical 
appliances and other lines. 

The group can be reached through 
Philip A. Gould, vocational secretary 
of the West 23rd Street Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A, 


McClatchy Gives Up 


Newspaper Control 
Charles K. McClatchy has resigned 
as active head of McClatchy News- 
papers, comprising Sacramento, Cal., 
Bee, Fresno Bee and Republican, and 
Modesto News-Herald. His son Car- 
los, general manager of the chain, 
died last month. 
G. C. Hamilton will become gen- 
eral business manager, and J. Earl 
Langdon general editorial director. 


German Daily Turned 


Over to Employes 

Control of Westliche Post, St. 
Louis, 75-year old German daily, has 
passed into the hands of the paper’s 
employes, the former publishers have 
announced. 

The paper is reported to be the 
oldest daily in the city of St. Louis, 
and was one of the charter members 
of the Associated Press. 


Truth in Advertising 


The truth in advertising slogan 
demonstrated its possibilities this 
week when a daily in Montgomery, 
Ala., the state’s capitol, carried a 
classified advertisement announcing 
rooms to rent “permanently, to gen- 
tleman or legislator, two lovely con- 
necting upstairs rooms.” 


Seek Cigarette Tax 


One branch of the Nebraska legis- 
lature has passed a bill requiring a 
two-cent stamp tax on each package 
of 20 cigarettes. Another measure 
would place a fine on women smok- 
ing in public. 


Friendly Takes Vacation 


Edwin S. Friendly, business man- 
ager of the New York Sun, and Mrs. 
Friendly, sailed on the Vulcania 
from New York Feb. 3 on a two- 
weeks’ cruise of the West Indies. 


Corning Advanced 
C. T. Corning has been named vice- 
president and production manager of 
Corning, Inc., St. Paul, succeeding 


Louis Melamed, who resigned. 


Mayonnaise Makers 
Create Institute 


The Mayonnaise Manufacturers 
Association has formed the Mayon- 
naise Institute, 114 East 32d St., 
New York, to conduct educational 
work through member advertising 
and direct contact with colleges and 
universities, agricultural extension 
departments, home economic heads of 
allied industries, lecturers and home 
demonstration agents. 

Wylie F. L. Tuttle, executive vice- 
president of the association, will su- 
pervise the Institute’s activities. R. 
J. Dustman, formerly of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, has been 
named director of consumer service, 
and Mary Griffin, formerly of Gen- 
eral Foods, is director of home eco- 
nomics. 


“Open Road for Boys” 


Increases Guarantee 


Open Road for Boys, New York, 
has announced an increase in its 
circulation guarantee to 225,000 net 
raid over the one year period com- 
mencing July, 1933. 

The advertising rate remains the 
same. 


More Work for Hodges 


Gilbert T. Hodges, of the New 
York Sun, and Charles C. Green, 
Atherton & Currier, Inc., have been 
appointed to head the committee on 
expansion of the Advertising Club of 
New York. A membership drive has 
begun. 


REASONS WHY— 
ARCHITECTURE is your specification insurance. 
1. It is voluntarily subscribed to by 
architects who have work on their 
boards and whose work is always 
an example worth following 
2. Its subscriptions are on a one year 
basis—no dead wood carried beyond 
activity 
8. More architects will read and use 
ARCHITECTURE in 1933 than in 
1932 
4. Highest 
power. 


Your Advertising Dollar Goes Further 


ARCHITECTURE 


Leading Professional Architectural Journal 


percentage of buying 


597 Firtu Ave. New York City 


good 
typography 


¢ 


We have just added to} 
our personnel a man 
who has satisfactorily 
answered this question 
for several large na- 
tional advertisers. His 
services are yours for 
the asking .. .. at no 
es .... hidden or 


otherwise. 


BEN C. PITTSFORD CO. 
ty pographers 

605 SOUTH CLARK STREET 

WABASH 0585 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons s 
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CRASH iS FATAL bulletining news of great social im-| glassine envelope carrying one sheet 
ute HAROLD A CLARK SAMPLING NEW portance a score or so of years ago.|each of the five colors in the line. 
a s 6 The format simulates the news win-|The mailing to the dealer’s list is 
yon- dow posters widely used by retailers | made direct by the company. The 
St., KILLED IN CRASH PACKAGES AID to attract the eye of the passerby, | message implies consumer interest in 
nal with the selling story of the product | making the bathroom a gay, cheerful 
sing confined to a footnote in small type. | place, as well as health protection, 
and ’ The following opening sentences are |and points out that the A.P.W. tints 
im |New York, Feb 2—Harold A A. P. W. SALES sic! 2» "sers"eontent't tere att sts,“ tay are the 
cae | CIEE, Atsatant. ganar sales, maw Satin Tissue was the nest when| owed by the United States Govern 
i e s | ment. 
yr | - oo nll sign a a New York, Feb. 2.—Newspaper ad-| dinner parties at the old Delmonico’s.”| A new mailing piece tying in with 
R. | ing struck a truck near Woodbridge, vertising, sampling and the introduc-| “Satin Tissue was the finest when |newspaper campaign will be ready 
win, MN. J. im @ heavy slest and enew tion of new packages, one designed |Chauncey Depew bailed out his|shortly. It will be a booklet in which 
een pon specifically for women, comprise a| chauffeur (for doing twenty).” every other leaf is a sheet of toilet 
vice, — ‘Ss the tee of Gn ects Oe successful program of promotion| “Satin Tissue was the finest when |tissue, imprinted with one of the 
Gen- Cl 2 ’ inaugurated the past month by Mc-| Rose Sydelle played in ‘The Girl from | newspaper advertisements. 
eco: ark was returning alone from Cann-Erickson, Inc., for A.P.W. Satin | Sherry’s.’” The new 
Wilmington, Del., to his home at : ooicigat ; packages were selected for 
| gh ’ Tissue, manufactured by the A.P.W. their decorative effect on the dealer’s 
ort Hills, N. J., following a busi- ee teen Ahan i ot Dealers Like Material 
| mess conference With chemical mane- D pany, y, - counter and for a general appearance 
duchess ‘Gi Chom es teeaeee The publication advertising, 140-| Blow-ups of the advertisements for | which presents no objection to carry- 
| or Seeeee on me Gees aee line space in the magazine sections of | dealers’ windows met a reception sur-|ing them out of the store without 
tee i the New York Herald-Tribune and | prisingly enthusiastic in view of the |a wrapping. All the customer needs 
rork, | = nee: tai a sie tie ot the New York Times, is the first in| fact that there has been almost no|to do is pick up the carton of her 
. its As captain a “ os ¢ ° four years, the sampling is unique as | point-of-purchase advertising on toilet | choice from the counter, hand the 
net | famous Pennsylvania State football Herold A. Clerk to both product and methods, and the | tissue. clerk the purchase price and walk 
com- pre . ig > opt - on arold A. Clar new packages are designed to make| The samples are first utilized as a | away without a word. 
ee none 7 an ind ons Brent d the purchase of this brand of toilet dealer premium, being supplied in| A new product, a toilet tissue made 
il thletics of 15 . H W. H T. !/ tissue practically automatic by insur-| yarying quantities depending on the | expressly for women, on which intro- 
COLOGS GSES CF SD Years OG. SS m. ° ay or ing counter display and eliminating | size of the dealer's order. A 48-roll|ductory advertising will begin in 
was also president of the senior e the necessity for wrapping. order entitles the retailer to a mail-| newspapers in Eastern cities next 
es class and a prominent member of Vanishes from The copy plan presupposes that |ing of 650 return postcards with the | month, is packaged in a cosmetic 
New Beta Theta Pi. Since graduation he J A.P.W. Satin Tissue, the highest |samples enclosed, while large orders | style hexagonal carton holding three 
reen, had served as a member of the ath. F I oO rid a Home priced staple brand, is the choice of | include a proportionately larger num- | rolls end to end which defies identi- 
been _iletics advisory council of Pennsyl- aristocrats and strikes a note of com- | ber of free samples. fication of the contents without close 
e on vania State College. mon interest with this market by| The double postcard encloses a | scrutiny. 
Mes | enatter completing his course in| St. Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 2.—Wil- 
. — pete nt pall rt — tg liam Hetherington Taylor, owner of 
th ntl Montclair, N. J., Times, and formerly 
<= SS eee _ Oa one of the most prominent figures in 
_ United States entered the war, he the business publishing field, dis- oor oor + me 
: became responsible for smokeless|*PPeared from his winter home near 
by powder and TNT production in here last week following a visit to a 
ve Nitro, W. Va., and other plants of local movie, and has not been seen 
the + Sa company. After the since. He is believed to be suffering 66 99 
a4 armistice, he developed a new type|{"om amnesia. the vote d \ E; 
of celluloid which was patented in|, ~~ henge a a. - 74 years old, y 
:~ the name of his employer. nigga = ealth for several 
ing Joins McGraw-Hill Gaining his first experience in the 
a He joined the McGraw-Hill organ-| business publishing field when he 
: ization in 1921, serving first as ad-|Went to New York in 1893 at the in- r O m O ~ O n oO e oO a ~ 
—" vertising representative of Chem-|Vitation of James H. McGraw, Mr. 
ns | ical and Metallurgical Engineering.|Taylor acquired two carriage trade 
SITY Later he represented Engineering |magazines, The Hub and Harness, in 
——  * and Mining Journal and Coal Age in 1898, and shortly thereafter acquired 
——= New York and New England. He|/gineer. Selling this publication in| An Introduction to NEWS-WEEK— 
ME: was appointed to the sales executive |1907, he spent a short time in Cleve- 


staff in 1928, and shortly thereafter 
became assistant general sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Clark’s scientific training was 
reflected in his sales work by the 
effort he constantly exerted to pro- 
vide industrial advertisers with con- 
crete facts. He planned and directed 
to successful completion several huge 
research projects, which prior to his 
advent as a leading figure in the in- 
dustrial publishing field, had been 
considered too big a task for any 
one publisher. 

Mr. Clark was born in Harrisburg, 
Pa., where his mother still lives and 
where interment was made. He is 
also survived by his widow and two 
daughters, Virginia, 11 and Jean, 9. 


Griswold-Eshleman 
Named by Goodrich 


Advertising of the mechanical 
goods division of B. F. Goodrich 
Company has been placed with Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland. 
Extensive advertising in industrial 
publications will be used. 

Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., was re- 
cently appointed to handle advertis- 
ing of Goodrich tire and rubber sun- 
dries divisions, including Miller 
sundries. Goodrich footwear adver- 
tising continues with McCann-Erick- 
son, Ince. 


Hall Heads Local Group 


David Hall, president, David Hall 
Sign Company, has been elected 
chairman of Advertising and Sales 
Bureau of Vancouver, B. C., Board of 
Trade, succeeding Frank C. Anders, 
publicity and advertising manager, 
Home Oil Distributors. 


land and then moved on to Chicago, 
where the next year he founded Tay- 
lor Publishing Company and became 
president of Trade News Publishing 
Company and Railway Journal Pub- 
lishing Company. 

In the same year he acquired Iron 
Age Publishing Company, publisher 
of The Iron Age, and later was one 
of the prime movers in the organiza- 
tion of United Publishers Corpora- 
tion, of which he was treasurer. 


Buys Newspaper 


He continued as president of Iron 
Age until 1920, when he sold his in- 
terest and retired. In 1924 he and 
Vincent Mulford organized Montclair, 
N. J., Times Publishing Company 
and purchased The Times, of which 
his son, Garvin P. Taylor, is manag- 
ing editor and active director. 

Mr. Taylor is credited with being 
one of the founders of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. He is a former 
president of Montclair Chamber of 
Commerce and of People’s National 
Bank of Montclair, and a director of 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany there. 

The search for Mr. Taylor is be- 
ing conducted in St. Petersburg, 
Montclair, and Phoenix, Ariz., where 
the publisher formerly maintained a 
summer home. 


Cadillac Sets Up New 
Selling Divisions 
Cadillac Motor Car Company has 
established eastern and western sales 
territories under direct supervision 
of assistant general sales managers 

with headquarters in Detroit. 
who has_ been 
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Ten years ago, the first news-magazine presented 
its striking and original pages to a skeptical 
world. It succeeded because it filled a human 
need, and filled it brilliantly. The era of the 
weekly news-magazine began. 


NEWS-WEEK is the name of the newcomer 
to this field. Volume 1, Number 1, will be 
published February 17, 1933, but the real birth 
of this magazine covers a several-year period 
in which its makers checked and rechecked their 
opportunity among thousands of intelligent 
people. 


When you read the first issue of NEWS- 
WEEK, you will read a magazine that, literally, 
has been fashioned from a door-to-door knowl- 
edge of what a liberal cross-section of news- 


reading Americans want today’s news-magazine 
to be. 


This is NEWS.WEEK 


NEWS-WEEK makes quickly intelligible the 
vast, colorful, and bewildering drama of human 
affairs. It marshals facts against their back- 
ground, throws revealing light into obscure 
situations—helps you understand the news. 


NEWS-WEEK presents news sincerely, in 
simple unaffected English. 


NEWS-WEEK is respectful where respect is 
due, ever retaining a fundamentally correct at- 
titude toward all matters involving taste and 
ethics. 


NEWS-WEEK is alert and alive to humor, 


but not at the expense of perspective. 


NEWS-WEEK is abundantly illustrated with 
news-photographs to give the swift-paced text 
a pertinent, arresting “news-reel” background. 


NEWS-WEEK is today with enough of yes- 


NEWS-WEEK’S Leading Departments 


THE FRONT PAGE, first news first. 
at Home, the week’s significant national news. 
WEEK Abroad, foreign news reported and explained. The 


The NEWS-WEEK 
The NEWS- 


NEWS-WEEEK in Business, NEWS-WEEK’S own reporters, 


supplemented by information from all important business 


Don E. Aherns, terday to fit it to your thinking for tomorrow. sources. Ten other departments. 


te il ian 


West Goes to KSD 


William H. West, for the past year 


“ manager of operations of KMOX, has 


been appointed director and com- 
mercial manager of KSD, St. Louis. 
The station’s studios have just been 


assistant general sales manager, has 
been placed in charge of the western 
territory; and Ray L. Newton, for- 
mer regional manager of the eastern 
and Great Lakes regions, heads the 
eastern area. 


A thoroughly different news-magazine—geared 
to present-day needs in weekly news-presenta- 


tion: brief, accurate, thorough, sincere. 


For information write E. L. Rea, Advertising Director, 
Rockefeller Center—1270 Sixth Avenue—New York. 


10. rebuilt and its personnel expanded. Goldblatt in New York 
° Alfred Goldblatt, formerly adver- 
ET Start Letter Service tising manager of the North Pacific 
Hahn Letter Service, Milwaukee, | Bank Note Company, Seattle, Wash., bl 
_ Wis., has been incorporated by Te. has joined tag Ren ta a 
——!' ren H. Siver, Le Bosanic and Mil-|Inc., New York, as production man- 
may | cred Uenciack a . FIRST PRINT ORDER IN EXCESS OF 70,000 
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WOOLWORTH MAY 
JOIN THE RANKS 


New York, Feb. 2.—That the F. W. 
Woolworth Company may reconsider 
its policy of no advertising is one 
future possibility suggested by evi- 
dence that the company is not al- 
together satisfied with its merchan- 
dising methods. 

In line with the disposition to ex- 
periment noticeable the past year, 
several of the company’s local stores 
recently put on a food sale lasting 
one week. The departments were 
enlarged and moved for the dura- 
tion of the event to an up-front loca- 
tion. More than 150 items, with na- 
tionally advertised brands predom- 
inating, were retailed during the 
promotion at 5, 10 and 20 cents each. 
Cut prices were put on some of the 
goods. 

That the promotion was a mer- 
chandising test, rather than a step 
leading toward expansion of grocery 
departments, was indicated by the 
statement of executives, who said 
the chain had no intention of retail- 
ing foodstuffs on a larger scale than 
at present. 


20 Cents Is Limit 


Adoption of the 20-cent maximum 
unit price was formally made in the 
company’s annual report released 
this week, which said in part: 

“It is not the policy of the com- 
pany to extend the 20-cent line to 
the detriment of the 5-and-10-cent 
lines, as fundamentally the company 
is in the 5-and-10-cent business and 
has every intention of continuing 
that policy. Furthermore, there is 
no intention of going beyond the 
20-cent selling price, For years we 
have sold so-called combination 
items for 10 cents each piece, and 
the addition of the 20-cent selling 
price makes it possible to eliminate 
combination prices.” 

. The. company..opened. 36 new 
stores last year and announced a 
conservative expansion policy for 
1933. Net earnings in 1932 were 


$21,560,734, compared with $25,200,- 


252 in 1931. 


Price War Rages in 


Auto Tire Industry 


An intensive price war in the auto 
tire field involving all of the leading 
tire makers, as well as Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and Sears Roebuck & 
Co., flamed this week following an- 
nouncement by Firestone that it was 
reducing prices on special brands of 
tires because mail order catalogs re- 
cently issued showed reductions in 
the price of competitive products. 

The announcement caused reduc- 
tions of from five to ten per cent by 
both mail order companies and other 
tire makers. 


Edward Williams Dies 


Edward Williams, for 14 years 
manager of the department of market 
analysis of The Farm Journal, died 
suddenly Jan. 28, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Williams was a pioneer in pro- 
viding statistical information about 
the Farm Market, and was editor of 
The Farm Journal Data Book. 


Start Sales Paper 


The first issue of Successful Selling 
Magazine, for direct salesmen, has 
just been issued, 100,000 copies being 
mailed. The publication is issued at 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Ad Post Plans Party 


Ad Post No. 209 of the American 
Legion, New York, will give a din- 
ner dance at the Park Central Feb. 
21. Frank A. Russo, photostats, is 
in charge of reservations. 


Ronalds Opens Branch 

Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, has opened a New York 
office at 52 Vanderbilt Ave. in charge 
of Eric Hartell. 


McCormack Sings 


John McCormack will be the fea- 
tured singer on the General Electric 
Sunday concert program over NBC 
Feb. 5. 


Lodi Has Daily 
Lodi, Cal., News, which had been 
published three times a week, is now 
being issued as an afternoon daily. 


Send for 
your copy 


New four-color covers. 
editorial content. . 


better business magazine. 


May we hear from you? 
issue. 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Have you seen the new 
Ciup MANAGEMENT? 


..new editorial make-up. . . increased 
.added power. ..added prestige... 


The new CLUB MANAGEMENT fulfills our plan to give the ex- 
ecutives of city and country clubs a 
If you have products for clubs, we 
want you to look into the possibilities of this publication as a 
means of helping you to get your share of club business. 


CLUB MANAGEMENT is well established in the club field, hav- 
ing been started twelve years ago by the late Kirk Taylor. Since 
acquiring CLUB MANAGEMENT last year we have contacted 
clubs from coast to coast and have formulated an editorial pol- 
icy which, based upon our 25 years of publishing experience in 
allied fields, best meets the needs of the club field. 


CLUB MANAGEMENT is the only publication specializing in the 
problems of operating and managing town and country clubs. 
It is read every month by the executives of the most substantial 
and high-class clubs of the country. 


We would like to give you some specific evidence of the wide 
reader acceptance of CLUB MANAGEMENT among the man- 
agers, presidents and committee chairmen of 5,000 leading clubs. 
Send for a sample copy of the latest 


Ciusp MANAGEMENT 


Patterson Publishing Company (Incorporated 
American Resorts and The American Restaurant Magazine.) 5 South Wabash 
Eastern Office: 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ohio Office: Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


If it’s bought for a club, the decision is made by a: CLUB MANAGEMENT reader. 


bigger and, we believe, a 


1906). (Also Publishers of 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Classified 
Advertising 


The rate for this department is 40 
cents a line (not agate line); mini- 
mum, $2. 


WANTED | 


is HELP WANTE! 
~ WANTED: Young woman with ex- 
perience in cosmetic advertising, high 
grade department store advertising, 
or related editorial work for editorial 
assignment which may lead to perma- 
nent position. Intelligence and 
ability to gather material and write 
well of utmost importance. Location, 
Chicago. Give all pertinent details in 
first letter. Address Box 255, ADVER- 
TISING AGE, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—varied 
trade paper experience, will get max- 
imum results at minimum cost. 
Prove self in three months or less. 
Cooperate with other departments. 
Part time acceptable. Chicago man. 
Box 235, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE SALESMAN experi- 
enced in securing new accounts 
wishes connections. Age 34 years, 
University graduate, married. I 
know how to originate new connec- 
tions, know the sales problems of a 
good many concerns, and how to 
close sales. Prefer Agency connection 
specializing in financial copy or di- 
rect-by-mail. Henry L. Green, 107 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago; Dearborn 
6638. 

DRAMATIZED IDEAS in copy to 
secure accounts and increase appro- 
priations. Patent medicine, cosmetic, 
furniture and fashion experience; 
food background. Will free lance; 
earnestly prefer copy department 
job. Woman, age 28. Box 231, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, New York. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER  de- 
sires to become connected with small 
but progressive manufacturer in 
New York. College man; single; 27 
years old; Christian. Eight years 
Advertising Agency experience. Ad- 
dress Box 229, ADVERTISING AGE, New 
York. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE, age 26, four 
years’ unusual responsibility, one as 
advertising manager, three in charge 
of copy, layout, production with small 
high-calibre agency of service type. 
Competent, dependable. Special ex- 
perience in automotive, industrial, 


'| agricultural fields. Good contacts in 


Northern Ohio; university graduate. 
Box 232, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 

BIG VALUE—versatile young copy- 
layout-idea and editorial man; 9 years 
advertising experience including di- 
rect-to-consumer, agency, trade pa- 
per. 28, married, college-trained. 
L. G. H., 329 46th St., Far Rockaway, 
N.Y. 

YOUNG ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN will represent trade paper in 
East. 10 years experience on one 
publication. Has New York office. 
Box 236, ADVERTISING AGE, New York: 

PUBLISHER’S ASSISTAN T— 
Young man, 30, with 12 years experti- 
ence with newspapers and trade pa- 
pers in editorial and advertising ca- 
pacities seeks opportunity with me- 
dium sized publication as publish- 
er’s assistant. Go anywhere. Box 
237, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 

ART DIRECTOR and layout man 
—specialist in D. B. M. designing. 
Experienced artist. Can handle pro- 
duction and contact customers. 
Available for full or part time. Either 
Boston or Providence. Box 238, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, New York. 


Understands the purchasing, build- 
ing, designing and distributing of all 
types of advertising signs, neon, 
metal, show cards, outdoor and in- 
door. Officer various sign associa- 
tions. David Goodwin, 840 Mott 
Avenue, New York City. 

AVAILABLE NOW! Young man 
thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of up-to-the-minute advertis- 
ing and merchandising. Would make 
an ideal assistant to sales or adver- 
tising manager. Salary no object. 
Box 242, ApverTisine AGE, Chicago. 

YOUNG, ENERGETIC MAN, mar- 
ried. Experienced in making lay- 
outs and writing copy for department 
stores, in newspapers and magazines. 
Knows merchandising. Will go any- 
where, salary secondary. Excellent 
references. Box 240, ADVERTISING 
AGE, Chicago. 

YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
thoroughly experienced in handling 
any branch of advertising agency 
routine would like secretarial posi- 


tion. Can handle own correspond- 
ence. Competent, enthusiastic work- 
er. Box 241, Apvertisinc AcE, New 


York. 


SECRETARY -STENOGRAPHER— 
Five and one-half years advertising 
agency experience. Young, intelli- 
gent, modest salary, sound education. 
Thorough knowledge of office work 
and switchboard. Box 239, ApverTIs- 
ING AGE, Chicago. 

ATTRACTIVE, WELL-EDUCATED 
young woman with four years’ ex- 
perience in checking and detail de- 
partments of large agency desires 
similar position with Chicago firm. 
Excellent references. Box 244, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, Chicago. 

ADVERTISING MAN — formerly 
advertising manager one of largest 
machinery concerns. 17 years’ ex- 
perience, layouts, copy, buying print- 
ing, art, paper, engravings. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with farm mar- 
kets, media and personnel. Real ref- 


erences. Box 245, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 

YOUNG MAN AVAILABLE with 
complete advertising experience — 


copy, contact, presentable rough lay- 
outs. Four years in Sales Depart- 
ment of leading Automobile Manu- 
facturer. Four years with one of 
Nation’s largest advertising agencies. 
Box 246, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 

ADVERTISING AUDITOR — Ex- 
pert on publishers’ bills, rates, short- 
rates, contracts, rebates, schedules, 
surveys, etc.; also sales promotion 
and direct-mail. Six years with large 
agency. Christian, 30 years old, 
married. Box 247, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES pro- 
motion manager available. Previous 
position with large national manu- 
facturer. 12 years in the advertising 
field. Knows all phases. Age 39, 
married. A good buy at reduced 
rates. Box 249, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 

ACCURATE AND UP TO DATE 
surveys and market information fur- 
nished firm who has opening for 
young man with four years’ experi- 
ence in this line—two years with 
large newspaper, year of agency ex- 
perience, year of independent re- 
search work for several large firms. 
Prefer middle-west. Box 248, ADVER- 
TISING AGE, Chicago. 

SECRETARY: Expert Stenogra- 
pher, Typist, Correspondent—eight 
years’ experience Agency, Publica- 
tion and Commercial work. College 
Training. References. Christian. 
Marjorie Marshall, 151 East 36th St., 
New York. Caledonia 5-5274. 

RECEPTIONIST: 2% years with 
H. W. Kastor and Sons Advertising 
Agency. Knowledge of general of- 
fice work including typing, filing, 


and some bookkeeping. Age 20 
years. Marie Gilmore, 1029 N. Ridge. 
way Ave., Chicago. Spaulding 0772,' 
~ RESEARCH MAN—Open for posi- 
tion to develop or head sales and 
advertising research department of? 
manufacturer or agency. Had wide 
experience with prominent advertis- 
ing agency. For credentials write” 
Box 250, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago,” 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE OR Ad 
vertising Manager. Largest agency 
has called me a “comer.” Clients 
have commended advertising cam. 
paigns. Age 30. With leading 
agencies for ten years. Remunera-— 
tion secondary to opportunity. Box 
252, ADVERTISING AGE, New York. 

AVAILABLE—A thoroughly sea 
soned Direct Mail man. Knows how 
to save money on sales expenditures 
and get results from dealers and 
consumers. Age 30—University, 
Ten years’ experience in several in- 
dustries. Box 251, ADVERTISING Aag, 
New York. 


COPY, RESEARCH OR PUBLIC. 


ITY WORK, full or part time. Fif- 
teen years’ experience. Outstanding 
successes in technical and _ semi- 


technical field. Act as New Jersey 
correspondent. Box 253, ADVERTISING 
AGE, New York. 


Women Will Enter 
Ping Pong Tourney 


Chicago advertising women are in- 
vited to enter the last and biggest 
ping pong tournament of the season, 
to be held at 174 N. Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 23-24. 

The best woman player will be 
given a cup. Both singles and dou- 
bles will be played. The entry fee is 
75 cents. 


Plan Amos ’n’ Andy 


Cartoons for Screen 


Amos ’n’ Andy, Pepsodent radio 
characters, are to be cartooned for 
the screen, their work consisting of 
providing the voices. 

The cartoons will be made in New 
York, thence distributed to the coun- 
try’s theaters as a weekly feature. 


Wark’s New Connection 


Stewart Wark has joined Berming- 
ham, Castleman & Pierce, New York, 
as account executive. He was for- 
merly vice-president of Prince-Wark 
Company and an advertising execu- 
tive with Hadden & Co., Dorland In- 
ternational and the Texas Company. 


Banks Name Agencies 


American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., has placed its adver- 
tising with Leon Livingston Adver- 
tising Agency. Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, also of San Francisco, 
has placed its account with the local 
office of McCann-Erickson, Ince. 


Hoffman on Committee 


Harry Hoffman, United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation, and president 
of Milwaukee Advertising Club, has 
been named a member of the com- 
mittee which will be in charge of 
Milwaukee’s activities at the Century 
of Progress exposition in Chicago. 


Gaskill Heads Group |} 


George Gaskill, Albion Argus, was 
elected president of Northeast Ne 
braska editorial association at the 
annual meeting. C. E. Dawson, St. 
Edwards Advance, is vice-president, 
and J. P. O’Furey, Cedar County 
News, Hartington, is secretary. 


Two Appoint Caples 


The Caples Company, New York, 
has been appointed by the Railroad 
Building & Loan Association, New 
York, and Kargere, Inc., New York 
importer of lingerie, linens and wom- 
en’s apparel. 


SPACE BUYER and production 
manager of proven ability with more 
than 12 years of agency experience, 
on national accounts. Excellent ref- 


erence. Age 36, married. Salary 
nominal. Box 243, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING MAN with execu- 
tive ability and experience over the 
past 25 years is particularly well- 
fitted to manage sign and dealer help 
department for national advertiser. 
Has been connected in sales and ad- 
visory capacity with largest sign 
manufacturers and supply houses. 


THE HOME 


ae 


ADVERTISING 


We offer you (1) effective aid in 
ability to deliver thorough coverage, 


Regardless what your product—you can adver- 
* tise it more effectively in Chicago by sending 
letters, literature or samples DIRECT to homes. 


timing your campaign. Ask for our Chicago survey, "The Market, Chicago.” ‘ 


BIG 


Results prove it. 


etting dealer cooperation, (2) Proven 
3) Experienced help in planning and 


pes NANT OTIS. B 


ADVERTISING CARRIERS 


20 EAST 8' ST. CHICAGO 
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wa 

=| Just One Publication Has Reported the 
=| News of 1933 Automotive Advertising! 
o Ack Automotive advertisers are playing a big part in leading 

ir the way back to prosperity. Their 1933 advertising and mer- 

sent chandising plans, centered around their attractive new designs 

"| and startling values, have been big news for this business and 

ol for all business. 

irney 

ot Just one publication in the advertising field has published 

aa promptly, completely and accurately the news of these interest- 

| ing and important developments, reflecting from week to week 

sal the enterprise and courage of these aggressive advertisers. That 

ed or publication is ADVERTISING AGE. 

are. Automotive advertising activities are important, and are so 

canoes treated by the editorial staff of ADVERTISING AGE. Adver- 

ag for tisers in that and related fields, agency executives, publishers 

and in and all others interested have consequently found in The 

‘ie National Newspaper of Advertising exclusively a dependable 

aver source of current information on the Detroit drama of 1933. 

= Just as ADVERTISING AGE keeps its readers abreast 

seg of the times with respect to vital happenings in the automotive 

ub has field, so does it report similar important events in the adver- 

century tising of food products, drug specialties, electric refrigeration 

“ a and all other classes of national advertising. 

celdent If it’s news, you'll find it in ADVERTISING AGE——first. 

les | 

me wone | A | t ® A 

as | THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 

rand | 537 S. Dearborn St. ! ~ 330 W. Forty-Second St. 
— Chicago = ae aie . oes New York +o : a 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


February 4, 1933 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REVIEW OF THE 
WEEK 


IN BID FOR QUALITY CRACKER MARKET 


Johnston Biscuit Company, Milwaukee, has redesigned its containers, 
and calls this group the Tintite line. Vern Kraft of Photoart House 
made this unretouched photograph. 


FOR LOS ANGELES ADMEN'S BENEFIT 


One of the exhibits sponsored by Los Angeles advertisers at the 
luncheon party celebrating the 2\st birthday of Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles. 


Helen M. Klose, chairman of the 
circus dinner dance to be given by 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 


WINDOW DISPLAY TIES UP WITH GIFT FOR CHILDREN 


Each dealer using this current Coca-Cola window display is supplied with a quantity of miniature sheets 
for distribution to children, which may be cut ol . _ a miniature circus duplicating the one shown 
in the display. 


IN GALA ARRAY FOR 375TH APPEARANCE 


mor otk = - : . eT 


‘One of the world's oldest sponsored radio programs celebrated its 375th Friday night presentation, 

Jan. 27, when Gebhardt Chili Powder Company, San Antonio, Tex., presented its weekly program 

of typical Mexican music. The program has been oe thar over WOAI without an interruption since 
its inception. 


ALL-TYPE COPY GAINS ATTENTION 


ARE THERE 
MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS 


ON YOUR FACE 


swirls. Their faces have places normally hard to 
shave. The Probak. double-edged blade. will 
give you greater comfort because its oe pm 
in; 4 . ad 


ded). dif. 


PARTY CHAIRMAN 


Is it hard to shave over those mountains and 
valleys — does your razor pull on the lower lip 
and chin? Possibly you need to change razor 
blades. Why suffer from razor smart and burn! y rom pering 
Switch to Probak and solve your problem. Dis- steel to the final honing operation this blade is 
cover for yourself the shaving comfort that tens particularly made for special cases like yours. 
of thousands of men now enjoy. They had shaving A trial will convince you that what we say is true. 
trouble too. Their beards:gtow cross-grained and in Buy a package of Probaks tonight. 


PROBAK BLADES 


FOR GILLETTE RAZORS 


Four-column newspaper copy of this general type is being used for 


Women Feb. 17. Probak blades, product of Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
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